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HerTent was the Mecca of All 
the Officers on the Beach 






Here, after a dip 
in the ocean, one 
could gofor acock- 
tail or a smoke ; 
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Even Major Russell, the cleverest operative in the Secret Service, fell under the spell of this woman’s 
hospitality. Jt was only by chance that he discovered her to be 
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The mascot’s lower jaw waggled in a 


vain endeavor to explain matters 


II 


HILE the Wildcat and 
Demmy slept, Lily in- 
dulged her appetite. She 


grazed a little circle 
about the tree to which she was 
tethered and then began on the 
bark. 

At five o’clock, with all available 
material eaten, she began upon the 
quarter-inch halter rope that was 
knotted about her neck. She ate it 
in two, and then, believing that her 
master had enjoyed enough sleep, 
she butted him lightly three or four 
times with her curving horns. 

Under the impact of the attack the 
Wildeat was rolled over until he lay on 
his side, with his mouth open. A mo- 
ment later, half choking to death, and 
with the late afternoon sun shining down 
his throat, he batted his eyes and awak- 
ened. “Lawd gosh, I wuz dreamin’ of 
nutrifyin’ rations and cold soda pop!” 

He sat up and looked about him. “Git 
away f’m me, goat!” 

He got on his feet. He stooped down 
and shook Demmy into wakefulness. 


Hugh Wiley 


Illustrated by 
C. LeRoy Baldridge 


The Concluding 
Installment of 


the Great 
W ildcat Story 


“Five o’clock sun time, Demmy! 
Git yo’ eyes open! Us has got 
to start dis cash-winnin’ pro- 
gram. Ain’t no waitin’ till to- 
morr’! By dat time de chances 
is de last night’s news reaches 
de country f’r miles around. 

Ra’ar back on yo’ hind legs! 

Stand up an’ le’s go!” 

Demmy stood up, blinking. 

“Says you, Wilecat! Whut does 
us do next afteh two drinks of dis 
gratifyin’ gin is lost to de world?” 

The Wildcat pointed in the gen- 
eral direction of town. 

“See dat li’l grove of oaks down 
dere on de edge of de road? Dat’s 
whah me an’ you starts de combina- 
tion outdo’ chu’ch an’ lodge! Mighty 
handy place, bein’ as dat red buildin’ 
across de way f’m it is de railroad deepo. 
Us ties Lily in dat li’l grove of oaks 
down dere wid a piece of balin’ wire. 
You goes oveh to de railroad deepo an’ 
finds out ’bout when de trains gits out 
of town, while Lily stands hitched.” 

With their preliminary plans formed 
the trio again took up the march, reach- 
ing the grove of oaks in half an hour. 

Lily was tethered with a piece of bal- 
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ing wire which had been discovered 
along the road. 

The half empty jug of gin was stored 
away at the foot of the tree to which 
Lily was tied. The gin was concealed 
with the two gold braided coats which 
the Wildcat and Demmy had worn in 
their flight from the Bulger Custis 
barber shop in Weevil. 

With these details accomplished, 
Demmy set out toward the railroad 
depot across the way to get the infor- 
mation regarding the 
leaving time of such 
passenger trains as 
might stop in the 
town. 

The Wildcat, on 
the other hand, 
marched down on the .. 
road to the main , 
street of, the town, 
and when he came to 
this street he con- 
tinued his course until 
he encountered a 
youth of his own 
color. “Lissen to me, 
boy, while I axes 
you—” 

“Whut you axes 
me?” The Negro boy, 
who was hoeing a 
front garden, seized 
upon the opportunity 
to rest, and in spite 
of the surly tone of 
his question he lis- 
tened to the Wildcat’s 
interrogation. 

“Fust off I axes 
you de name of dis 
town?” 

“Folks calls it Mus- 
cat.” 
“Second off I axes 
you how is de white 
folks?” 

“Concernin’ us?” 

“You says!” 

“White folks is 
peaceable. Ain’t been 
ne uprisin’ f’r gwine 
on three months— 
since Judge Millsap 
missed his bay mule.” 

“Dat’s good. How 
about lodges?” 


“Ain’t but two flutter past 
lodges. Mos’ ev’ry- of his 
body belongs.  Reli- 


gion is craved mo’ dan lodge work since 
de last revival.” 

“Dat’s good! Dat’s even betteh. Tell 
me one mo’ question, boy. Whah de 
leadin’ boa’din’ house in dis town f’r 
field hands an’ such?” 

“About two blocks down, an’ you 
turns to de right. Laurel Street is de 


street. Fifth house f’m de corneh.” 
“Kain’t read me no Laurel. How 
does I tell it?” 
“Grocery sto’ on de corneh. Fust 


grocery you come to.” 

“Dat’s all, boy—’ceptin’ I tells you 
drop de hoe an’ spread de news!” 

“Whut news?” 

“De news dat de grand organisin’ re- 
deemer of de Valiant Foes of Doom is 
’rived in yo’ midst! You knows de li’l 
grove of oaks back ‘long de road a 
piece?” 

“Sho’ us does.” 

“De prophit an’ de re-deemer, along 
wid de sacred goat, rallies dere in dem 
oak trees tonight undeh de mysterious 
Come-All summons of de home lodge. 
Dey rallies to greet de local brethrens 


The Wildcat saw a 
hundred in currency 


wid de ceremonies an’ festivilies of 
mystery. Grand dance. Free tin cans 
wid hair straightener. Ev’ry lady gits 
a postcard wid de picture of a white 
angel on it. Free gin. Hog barbecue. 
Some gamblin’. Fo’-piece music. Fried 
fish. Sashes f’r one an’ all to wear. 
Plume hats f’r de gents. Free gold 
watches. An’ de mysterious bizness 
whut I kain’t tell about. Drop de hoe 


is all I tells you an’ spread de news!” 
The young Negro’s eyes opened as 




















the level 
eyes 


the Wildcat adroitly baited the hook. 

By the time the Wildcat had come to 
the statement concerning the presenta- 
tion of gold watches the hoe had been 
forgotten, and at the risk of losing his 
job and his freedom the young darky 
started for the center of town, bearing 
the news of the first and only prophets 
belonging to the Valiant Foes of Doom. 

The Wildcat returned to where his 
companion was waiting for him. “All 
fixed, Demmy! Sho’ be a nigger crowd 
heah by half pas’ six! Whut time dat 
train leave?” 

“Train leaves 7:10, Chicago bound. 
I got bad news f’r you, Wilecat.” 

“Tell it to me. Seems like dat’s all 
de news dey is any more. Whut is it?” 

Demmy pointed at Lily. 

“Look at dat goat! Dat’s whut it is! 
Tell me dat Lily is yo’ mascot! When 
you learns de truth de chances is you 
an’ me ties dat vamint to de track. 
Look at dat goat, I tells you!” 

“Whut de matteh wid Lily?” 

Lily at the moment was stretched out 
on the ground, to all appearances peace- 
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fully asleep—in her normal condition, 
except that her lower jaw seemed to 
be unslung to a degree which gave to 
her usually placid and benevolent coun- 
tenance a sinister quality. 

“Look at dat goat!” Demmy repeated. 
“Den look at dat jug of gin. Look at 
dat corncob stoppeh whut dat goat 
chews out of de jug. Figger it out f’r 
yo’se’f. Dat mascot is plain drunk.” 

The Wildcat walked over to Lily and 
touched the offender with his foot. 

“Wake up heah, goat! Stand up an’ 
tell me how come you ’filiates wid de 
demon rum? Stand up, Lily!” 

Lily failed to respond. 

The Wildcat stooped down and stood 
the front half of his mascot on its feet. 

Lily opened one eye and in it gleamed 
_ the silly look of one who had 
drunk unwisely and too well. 
The mascot’s lower jaw wag- 
gled in a vain endeavor to ex- 
plain matters, but all that came 
of the attempt was a weakly 
gargled bleat. 

“Dat’s all right, goat! Don’t 
say no mo’! Don’t try to tell 
me. I knows all about you. 
I’se seed too many humans to 
make any mistake wid 
you. Look at dat! 
Kain’t even stand up 
on yo’ feet!” 

He turned to his 
two-legged companion. 
“Git hold of dem hind 
legs, Demmy, till us 
walks dis goat half 
sober. Fust thing you 
knows dis heah sacred 
goat busts up de meet- 
in’ of de Foes of 
Doom! If us don’t 
start f’r San F’mcisco 
tonight it’s because we 
lays over long ’nuf to 
barbecue dis gin- 
hound. Git hold dem 
hind legs whilst us 
walks Lily half 
sober!” 

For the next ten 
minutes Lily was 
transported around in 
circles with the tips 
of her feet dragging 
on the ground in a 
broken semblance ofa 
walk. 

The only success 
enjoyed by the two revivalists during 
the time was to see the goat open both 
eyes at once and to hear a more co- 
herent objection from the depths of 
Lily’s sin-darkened soul. 

“Lay dat drunkard down in dat grass 
a li’l while! Prop her head up! You 
knows how it is gittin’ sober wid yo’ 
head low. Git one of dem regalia coats 
f’r a pillow! Neveh, in my born days, 
is I seed such a sudden gin-drinkin’ 
goat. Dat reminds me—is dey any- 
thin’ left in de jug?” 

“Sho’ dey is. Didn’t quite tip it 
oveh.” 

“Bring it oveh heah whilst I keeps 
a-rubbin’ my knuckles in dis drunkard’s 
skull. Mebbe I fetches her to befo’ 
de candidates begin rallyin’ roun’.” 

Demmy retrieved the jug and brought 
it over to the Wildcat, shaking it en 
route close to his ear. “Kain’t hear 
nothin’ but a li’l ray of sunshine.” 

The Wildcat took the nearly empty 
gin jug and rattled a little ray of sun- 
shine around until he had an approxi- 
mate idea of its contents. He tipped 
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the jug up and drank briefly. “Whuff! 
I figgers I gits half. Drain it, Demmy, 
befo’ any mo’ drunken goats is ’nitiated 
into our midst.” 

He looked about him. “An’ hurry 
up about it! Heah comes de fust depu- 
tation of dem town niggers. Hustle 
into yo’ regalia coat! An’ remembeh 
—don’t speak no language! All you 
says is garglin’ sounds like dem boom- 
a-loom French niggers. I lets on like 
I knows whut you says. Now an’ den 
I talks to you de same way you talks. 
You preaches an’ you prays an’ I tells 
’em whut you is sayin’. An’ don’t talk 
no mo’ of dat French talk dan you has 
to because de chances is some of dese 
niggers is been in de A. E. F. war an’ 
might ketch yo’ meanin’ now an’ den. 
Jus’ talk crazy, dat’s all. I ’splains 
about de goat. When you gits a chance, 
do whut you kin to bring dis goat back 
sober. I tells dese town niggers it’s 
lodge bizness. Heah dey comes! Stand 
up straight now whilst I greets dese 
brethrens!” 

The Wildcat greeted the first victims 
who had responded to his glittering 
promises, 

He took them to a section of the oak 
grove a hundred feet away from where 
Demmy was standing beside the pros- 
trate Lily. 

“Set down heah, brothers! Set 
steady whilst de Imperial Vang Blong 
cogitates wid de Sacred Goat! Set 
heah! Talk if you wants to, but talk 
low. De fust heat of de ceremonies 
will be trotted mighty soon. At seven 
o’clock, dat numbeh being fortune’s fa- 
vorite, de Imperial Vang Blong will 
pufform de grand givin’-away cere- 
monies of de gold watch. You is wid 
de potentates of de Valiant Foes of 
Doom, an’ I depen’s on you to conduct 
yo’se’f likewise.” 

The Wildcat returned to the presence 
of the Imperial Vang Blong of the Val- 
iant Foes of Doom. Standing stiffly erect, 
he bowed his head until the recumbent 
Lily came within his range of vision. 

Demmy was still on his knees, mas- 
saging the drunken goat’s head with 
his knuckles. 

The Wildcat made a deep bow to 
Demmy and flapped his arms slowly up 
and down three times. “How is de 
damn varmint now?” he whispered. 

“Goat’s eyes is open. I figgers de 
goat kin stagger ‘long some.” 

“Keep a-goin’, Demmy, whilst I orates 
at ’em. Heah comes a lot mo’ niggers! 
Soon as dey gits heah I talks to ’em 
f’r ten minutes. Afteh dat,kin Lily walk 
any, you starts paradin’ roun’. If Lily 
kain’t walk, I stays heah an’ keeps up de 
good work whilst you orates single.” 


ITHIN ten minutes the audience 

in the grove of oaks had been 
augmented by a deputation of a dozen 
hardboiled brunettes from a road-con- 
struction camp, by twice as many field 
hands, and by various roustabout house- 
boys from the town. 

Addressing himself to a mixed group 
of fifty of his fellows, the Wildcat 
dangled the bait and followed it with 
an impromptu selection from the ritual 
of mystery. 

_ “Donny maw, two jour, vang blong, 
jam bong, com bean! . De sun sets 
down in a blaze drownded to death in 
de broad sky. . . . Demons riz up an’ 
de Seven Tail Voodoo roared an’ raged 
roun’ in de night, pesterin’ folks ’til dey 
couldn’t sleep. . . . Bon jour, two jour, 


—— a 


jam bong!... Up in de night, 
f’m de graveyard, riz some- 
thin’ dressed in white whut 
you couldn’t shoot wid buck- 
shot an’ whut you couldn’t 
trail down wid bloodhoun’s, 
moanin’ like de lost souls in 
hell an’ ragin’ roun’ consid’r- 
able in de field hand’s cabins, 
an’ rampagin’ down de alleys 
whah town folks live. ... 
Bon jour, come bean, donny 
maw!” 

With each of his cryptic 
phrases the Wildcat turned 
toward Demmy and bowed 
with an armwaving gesture 
of respect. 

He faced his audience with 
an explosive question. “Den 
who riz up?” 

Eyeballs began to gleam 
white in the gathering dusk. 

“I axes you who riz up? 
Ignorant an’ downtrod folks, I tells 
you who riz up an’ ra’ared back de 
rampagin’ demons of de night. De 
Imperial Vang Blong riz up! De 
Imperial Vang Blong of de Valiant 
Foes of Doom! He riz up, wid de 
Sacred Goat a-trailin’ an’ a clompin’ 
at de devil’s legs. 

“Who is wid you now? I axes you 
dat! Oveh dere, wid de Sacred Goat, 
cogitatin’ de mysteries whut ’cumu- 
lates when de sun goes down, is de 
Imperial Vang Blong himself! Bon 
jour, com bean, donny maw! 

“What does all dis mean to you 
niggers? I tells you! 

“Fust off it means dat when you 
jines on wid de Valiant Foes of Doom 
no voodoo gits you befo’ midnight no 
time. Oveh an’ above dat de chances 
is yo’ hair gits straight an’ stays dat 
way. Oveh an’ above dat, when you is 
hauled into yo’ home on high all you 
does is show de angels dat you belongs 
to dis lodge an’ dey says, ‘Give de boy 
a seat wid de white angels!’ Does you 
stay black, I axes you? You does not! 

“Oveh an’ above dat what is you got 
down heah below to cheer you up in 
dis vale of woe? Does you draw three 
cards to a pair wid de luck whut comes 
f’m dis heah lodge de chances is dem 
cards is queens or bettah. Does you 
crave gin? De chances is de mysteri- 
ous gin potentate leaves a jug on 
yo’ back do’ step ev’ry night. Is you 
troubled wid small-size stummick at a 
barbecue? You finds out you kin eat 
wid de bes’. Does you crave music? 
All you does is pick up a banjo or a slip- 
horn or anything an’ you plays it auto- 
matic. Is you unlucky wid wimmin’ 
folks? Yo’ bad luck stops de minnit 
you jines on. Is you downtrod an’ 
poverty struck? De chances is you 
kain’t walk a block widout findin’ a 
pocketbook or mebbe meetin’ up wid 
some brotheh who craves to let you use 
fo’ty dollahs. 

“Steady good luck heah below, an’ 
a front seat wid white raiment, an’ yo’ 
face white as snow, on high, in de sky, 
when yeu die! Says me!” 

The Wildcat sensed in a rising mur- 
mur of enthusiastic approval the psy- 
chological moment for an adventure 
whose success or failure spelt the free- 
dom of the West or Dixie and despair. 

“De collection will now be took up!” 

He retreated quickly to where the 
empty gin jug lay beside the inebri- 
ated mascot. 

Halting ten feet away from Demmy, 





**Ol’ conductor says, 
‘Gimme yo’ ticket!’” 


who was still working in an endeavor 
to revive the drunken goat, he bowed 
three times. And then: “Now is de 
make or break minnit I passes ’midst 


de brethrens ’cumulatin’ de clinkers 
in dis jug an’ makes de _ roun’s 
an’ comes back heah. Afteh dat, 


whilst I counts de cash, you holds ’em 
wid yo’ boom-a-loom talk! Kin de goat 
walk?” 

“Chances is de goat kin stagger.” 

“Dat’s noble! Whilst I’se gone, 
’cumulate me a dornick an’ lay it down 
heah so I kin bust de jug wid one 
crack!” 

The Wildcat picked up the empty 
jug and walked toward the assemblage. 

He held the jug folded in his arms, 
close against his chest, in easy range of 
his vision, so that he could inspect all 
the contributions which might be forth- 
coming. 

He walked with a slow and appropri- 
ate dignity, moaning an unintelligible 
song as he marched. 

At the outskirts of the crowd he 
raised his voice. 

“De gin jug has a two-bit neck! 
Fo’-bit folks kain’t jine dis lodge! 
Shower down, brothehs, wid quarters! 
Shower down whilst de Imperial Vang 
Blong gits de Sacred Goat ready f’r de 
blessin’s to come! Afteh de collection 
is ‘cumulated de mystery part begins 
what saves you all f’m mis’ry an’ f’m 
woe! De mo’ you showers down de less 
trouble you has wid de earthly grief 
whut pesters you one and all. Clink 
heavy! Remembeh de blessin’s to 
come!” 

The Wildcat resumed his moanful 
dirge, threading his way back and forth 
through the curving ranks of the ir- 
regular groups. 

With the third contribution he began 
juggling the gin jug up and down in 
a clinkine accompaniment of his song. 

(Continued on page 22) 








“The so-called superiority complex” 


UR Regu- 
lar Army 
a disci- 
plinary 


system is mainly 
responsible for 
the fact that uni- 
versal military 
training has not 
become a part of 
the law of the 
United States. 
More than any opposition of the 
farmer-labor element based on eco- 
nomic grounds, more than any women’s 
votes, more than any nation-wide sa- 
tiety with things military, the revul- 
sion against an un-American discipli- 
nary system has prevented the passage 
of a universal training measure. 

To support such a statement good evi- 
dence is required, and that evidence is 
at hand. 

Let us go back a bit to the days fol- 
lowing the Armistice. By the end of 
the World War the universal training 
idea had gained many supporters in 
the United States. Many had become 
eonvinced that not only would such 
training make for national security but 
also for the physical and moral bet- 
terment of American youth. The first 
American Legion convention favored 
the plan. The Regular Army was for 
it almost to a man. Civilian organiza- 
tions far and wide indorsed it. Nearly 
everyone seemed ready to concede the 
fairness as well as the wisdom of a 
principle that substitutes equal risk 
and equal service for voluntarism. 

But in 1920, less than two years 
after the Armistice, the measure de- 
signed to draft that principle into law 
was ignominiously defeated in Con- 
gress. A bill drawn to meet an ac- 
knowledged need was completely snowed 
under—and this in a body supposed 
to register the will of American citi- 
zenship. 

It has since become clear that, in so 
doing, Congress, far from failing to re- 
spond to the country’s wishes, acted as 
the majority of Americans wished. 

Admitting, then, that in 1920 the 









country was still somewhat fed 
up on preparedness, the pro- 
ponents of the universal train- 
ing plan acted wisely in striv- 
ing to secure the passage of 
their bill as soon as possible 
after the war’s end. The iron 
was then hot, and we Ameri- 
cans, even with our short mem- 
ories for large (and unpalat- 
able) truths, could still recall 
that in 1917 it had been nec- 
essary to jam a draft law 
through Congress before effec- 
tive war preparation could be 
undertaken. 

But inevitably it takes time 
to formulate laws, and while 
this law was being considered 
the four million men released 
from army service had not 
been silent. 

They carried first-hand in- 
formation about army methods 
into thousands of American homes. 
They told of rigorous training, neces- 
sary of course and so recognized, but 
supervised under an_ unnecessarily 
drastic form of discipline. They told 
of the rigid, un-American social caste 
barriers existing, even when off duty, 
between officers and enlisted men—bar- 
riers as impassable as the gulf between 
Dives and Lazarus. They told, to quote 
a writer in the Infantry Journal, “of 
the perpetual clicking together of the 
heels, the incessant and wearisome sa- 
luting, of the overdone enforcement of 
deference toward officers of whatever 
grade, of the martinet’s insistence upon 
the minutiz of useless and senseless ob- 
servances.” They told, in short, of the 
“too frequent lack of the human touch 
in dealing with the bewildered men in 
the ranks.” Such matters were dwelt 
upon at length, and these, far more 
than accounts of bodily hardships en- 
dured and sufferings undergone, did the 
business. 

Soon the desks of Congressmen be- 
gan to pile up with letters from the 
home districts protesting against the 
pending universal training bill. Many 
of these letters, it is true, showed more 
earnestness than education, but for all 
that we may rest 
assured that they 
received a respect- 
ful, almost a rever- 
ent, reading. Con- 
gressmen whose 
better judgment 
told them the pro- 
posed law was good 
were soon in the 
exact center of a 
bunch of trouble. 
They knew the law 
was needed and 
yet they saw that 
their constituents 
would never stand 
for any form of 
universal training 
supervised under 
the professional 
Army’s system of 
discipline. Then 
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and there did it become clear to these 
bedeviled Congressmen that while ac- 
tive resentment against army methods 
had been largely buried in the fervor 
of service so long as the war was on, 
nevertheless a flareback had been due 
and had arrived as per schedule. 

It is a hard thing to say that our 
army organization, with all of the ex- 
cellent points to its credit and with 
a membership so unanimously in favor 
of universal training, is largely to 
blame for our not having this legisla- 
tion, but facts should be faced, and the 
sooner they are faced and the knowl- 
edge acted upon, the better both for 
the Army and the nation. 

To satisfy ourselves that no injustice 
is being done the Army in what has 
been said we have but to review the 
almost innumerable evidences of the 
Army’s unpopularity, other than the de- 
feat of universal training, displayed 
in this country during the past four 
years. The proviso in the originally 
adopted American Legion Constitution 
barring Regular Army men from mem- 
bership, the country-wide execration 
following the Hard-boiled Smith dis- 
closures, the Peck case, the Major af- 
fair, the Watson charges, the wide sale 
and wider discussion of the book “Three 
Soldiers,” the wholesale and thrice re- 





“The incessant and wearisome saluting, the over- 
done enforcement of deference” 
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with the Army? 
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peated Congressional reductions in 
Regular Army personnel culminating 
in the discharge of a thousand officers 
—a pamphlet might be filled with a 
discussion of these matters and others 
of the same character, but since they 
are familiar to any reader of a daily 
paper this is not necessary to prove 
the point made. 

During the A. E. F. days one of the 
digs that used to receive the heaviest 
applause from soldier audiences was 
the stage conversation where one buck 
said, “The first thing I’m goin’ to do 
when I get back into civvies is to bust 
our top one on the jaw.” “No, you 
ain’t, either,” said the other. “Why 
ain’t I?” demands number one. “Be- 
cause you are goin’ to stand in line 
and wait your turn.” Another straw 
which showed the way a full-sized gale 
was blowing with American soldiers 
overseas in 1919 was the enthusiasm 
that greeted the stage announcement, 
“And we won’t have any military man 
for our next President, either!” 

The writer recalls being picked up 
by two American soldiers bowling 
along in a truck over a muddy French 
road. A free-for-all conversation en- 
sued and continued until I reached 
my destination and “debussed.” As the 
truck moved away I heard the chauf- 





“The Prussian idea of discipline was much in vogue 
with us” 


feur say to his buddy, 
“That son of a blank was 
all right to talk to. I won- 
der if he’d act like all the 
rest of these birds with 
them things on their shoul- 
ders.” 

In that remark we find 
the nub of the trouble with 
our army system. The of- 
ficers of an army are re- 
sponsible for the enforce- 
ment of its discipline, It 
was primarily the intense 
dissatisfaction with our rig- 
orous, undemocratic army 
disciplinary system that 
caused the failure of uni- 
versal training in 192%. 
This same ‘feeling ha 
brought the Regular estab- 
lishment to its present pre- 
dicament, and it has cen- 
tered itself against the 
officer personnel. Beyond any doubt 
things would have been very different in 
1920 if in 1919 the American soldier 
had come home swearing by his officers 
instead of at them. 

What has been said should not be 
taken to mean that the average Ameri- 
can objects to discipline as such. That 
is hardly true. The young American 
will submit to discipline when the ne- 
cessity for it is apparent to his good 
sense. The way in which the disci- 
pline is administered, however, counts 
heavily with such men. Let it come 
from without and be continuaily 
harped upon with arbitrary rigor by 
men inadequately prepared for leader- 
ship, and he soon rebels; let it come 
from within, encouraged by the friend- 
ly though firm attitude of those over 
him, and he will give to the limit. 

Considering our national traditions 
it is not strange that this-should be so. 
From the beginning our people have 
sought for freedom from restraint. 
The Pilgrim Fathers immigrated to the 
new land to escape from the domina- 
tion of the established English church. 
Later we fought free from the dictation, 
amounting to tyranny, of the unwise 
administration of George III. Our 
Western lands 
were settled by 
pioneers of the 
Davy Crockett 
type who moved 
on as soon as they 
could see their 
neighbor’s smoke. 
The American born 
with a taste of 
freedom in his 
mouth will do his 
best under disci- 
pline only when he 
sees the necessity 
for it and when 
that discipline 
takes into account 
his feelings as well 
as his rights. So 
far as the former 
are concerned, this 
cannot be said of 
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“He is not enough of a regular fellow” 


our Regular Army disciplinary system 
today. 

Certain European army systems such 
as the English, the German and the 
prewar Russian were all founded on 
caste recognition. They take into ac- 
count strata in the ‘social order that 
are almost as inflexibly fixed as the 
Hindu’s. In the most liberal country 
of the let, England, a man once a 
menial is generally content to remain 
menial for life, and his children unto 
the third generation are satisfied to 
do likewise. They are accustomed to 
a position of social inferiority. 

Not so the American. He under- 
stands the need for discipline while 
on duty in any organization, military 
or industrial, but when off duty it is 
his privilege to feel that he is socially 
the equal of anyone. Prior to 1917 and 
the draft law thousands of young 
Americans had reached maturity with- 
out once having been made conscious 
of any social inferiority outside of their 
working hours. If the American army 
system in 1917 had been adapted to 
that type of mental makeup much 
heartburning would have been avoided. 

It was not so adapted. Our officers, 
particularly those just entering the 
service, were not taught the great 
truth that an American can easily 
be led but never successfully driven. 
Time was lacking for this lesson to 
be learned from experience. Further- 
more, social lines were and still are 
strictly drawn. Under such conditions 
resentment was certain to brew. 

All of which goes to show that the 
failure of universal training in the 
United States is simply the result of our 
having started off with an un-American 
army when we set up shop as a nation. 
The main principles underlying that 
system were inherited, naturally 
enough, from England. The officers of 
Washington’s Continental Army were 
largely men who had served appren- 
ticeships under Englishmen against the 
French and the Indians. Washington 
himself had that tutelave. 

Certain principles of the military 

(Continued on page 25) 
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EDITORIAL 


Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Mellon, and the People 


But I do not favor the granting of a bonus.—From President 
Coolidge’s message to the 68th Congress, December 3, 1923. 

I question whether there is any sound reason for such a meas- 
ure [adjusted compensation]. The country is prosperous, and 
remunerative employment is available for the able-bod‘ed veteran 
as well as for other citizens. . The fit and able-bodied veterans 
are offered the opportunities open to every other citizen. The 
Government has no money to distribute to any class of its citizens 
that it does not take from the pockets of the people, and the 
payment of a bonus to millions of our former soldiers could only 
be accomplished at a cost to the whole community, including the 
veterans themselves, far outweighing the benefits intended to be 
conferred. If I felt that a soldiers’ bonus represented a great 
need and a proper obligation which should be fulfilled by this 
nation, I cuntetale would not make a recommendation which would 
be adverse thereto.—From President Coolidge’s special message 
to the 68th Congress, December 10, 1928. 


O stands President Coolidge on the question of adjusted 
\J compensation for World War veterans. It is unques- 
tionably an honest position. It is not, to be sure, the position 
he held in 1919 when, as governor of Massachusetts, he 
signed a bill granting a flat payment of one hundred dollars 
to every Massachusetts veteran. Perhaps the President 
believes the obligation of compensation rests upon the indi- 
vidual States, but he does not say so. He does not say 
anything except that he is opposed to Federal adjusted 
compensation. This is infinitely better than offering spe- 
cious generalities about the glory of service, patriotism 
beyond price, and so on. But it scarcely can be said to 
meet any argument advanced by the pro-compensationists. 

The truth is that Mr. Coolidge has attempted to dismiss 
as an aside the question of adjusted compensation for 
America’s ex-service men—a question that is admittedly 
one of the outstanding issues before Congress. It is but 
fair to conclude that he realized that he had no strong case 
for his opposition to adjusted compensation, for he resorted 
to the lawyer’s device of a flat denial. He coupled that 
flat denial with a series of positive affirmative stands with 
which few people will disagree. And he made no effort to 
disprove what is contended by those as expert in finance as 
Mr. Mellon, that it is possible both to reduce taxes and to 
meet the adjusted compensation obligation. 

Reduction of Federal taxes and payment of Federal 
adjusted compensation to World War veterans are not 
mutually exclusive. This fact is made clear in our Wash- 
ington correspondent’s letter printed on another page. Sec- 
retary Mellon knows this as well as anybody else—better 
than anybody else. His declaration, therefore, that a tax 
cut is possible provided compensation is not enacted is, to 
say the least, rather disingenuous, particularly when it is 
borne in mind that a few months ago the Secretary was 
prophesying a treasury deficit if the compensation bill 
became law. 

Mr. Mellon evidently took it for granted that everyone 
would forget his recently-heralded deficit if the common 
man were shown a means of cutting down his income tax 
provided compensation were not made law. The appeal is, 
of course, purely selfish. Now it is logical and wholesome 
that a citizen should not want to pay any higher taxes 
than are needed to conduct his Government, any more than 
the head of a family can be charged with high crimes and 
misdemeanors because he tries to keep his household budget 
down to the lowest possible minimum. But no considerate 
householder wants to shave expenses so far that his economy 
program means an unpaid grocer’s bill, provided he ,can 
meet the obligation by readjusting his budget. 

Where does the average American taxpayer stand when 
confronted with the question of reduced taxes on the one 
hand and of paying adjusted compensation to the veterans 
of 1918 on the other? (Remember, taxes can be reduced 
and compensation paid at the same time, but for the sake 


of argument let this point be yielded for the moment to 
the opposition.) 

The recent vote on adjusted compensation in New York 
State furnishes a convincing answer to this question. Three 
years ago New York’s voters adopted a referendum to pay 
adjusted compensation to her soldiers and sailors of the 
World War. The court of appeals declared the outcome 
unconstitutional. This fall the compensation referendum 
again came before the voters, this time in a form that 
took into account the previous legal objections. The war 
was somewhat farther away in 1923 than it was in 1920. 
The ex-service unemployment problem, a very present factor 
in 1920, no longer existed. The tumult and the shouting 
of the return home appeared to have been forgotten. 

Well, New York had not forgotten. It passed the 
adjusted compensation referendum of 1923 by 1,072,112 
votes to 689,885, a majority of 382,227, or nearly 1.6 votes 
to one, according to official figures just made public. Yet 
the bill called for a bond issue of $45,000,000, and that bond 
issue must be met by taxes, and the taxes must come out 
of the pockets of the citizens of New York who voted to 
meet the State’s obligations to her service sons. That’s 
now much the element of selfishness enters into the question. 

There is one other factor to be considered. Opponents 
of adjusted compensation may advance the suggestion that 
apathy had most to do with the passage of the referendum 
—that most citizens, in the East at any rate, tend to vote 
yes on any such test by force of tradition, and that many 
other citizens do rvi trouble to vote on a referendum. 

Neither conditiun was operative in New York last 
month. It was an off-year election. The referenda—six 
questions altogether, including one that applied only in 
New York City—were the main points at issue, the great 
elements of popular interest. Furthermore, an intensive 
anti-compensation campaign was conducted before the 
election by powerful nationwide interests, centering in the 
country’s financial core, who could foresee in the defeat of 
the New York measure a presage of the defeat of the 
Federal compensation bill. 

With what result? Not only did the state compen- 
sation referendum pass by a majority of nearly four hun- 
dred thousand, but there were 138,000 fewer blanks on the 
compensation issue than on any other question submitted 
to the people. Does that indicate apathy? 

The people want adjusted compensation enacted into 
law. Men may be selfish, but selfishness is not the only 
element in their make-up. Gratitude and a sense of fair 
play—these also are attributes of the human race. 


General Haller’s Advice 


ENERAL JOSEF HALLER is not an American citizen. 

He never will be an American citizen. But following 
the San Francisco convention of the Legion, at which he 
was a guest, he has been visiting scores of American com- 
munities where there are large Polish elements in the popu- 
lation. And a good percentage of these Polish-born people 
are American citizens or expect to be. 

What is General Haller’s advice to them? 

“Tell the people I am going to their city to meet those 
of my race not as Poles but as Americans,” read the mes- 
sage he sent ahead from San Francisco. “I strongly favor 
Americanization for all who have made this country their 
home. They must make up their minds to become Ameri- 
can citizens and to give undivided loyalty to the country 
of their adoption.” 

Undivided loyalty—that is what Haller is giving to 
Poland and what he expects the Pole in America to give 
to America. The American born in America himself can 
do no more. 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


The Things 


EST we forget—let us nudge some failing memories, and 
especially that of New York City, where the newspapers 
are raging against what they call “the bonus.” 

It was in a New York drawing-room that a woman re- 
marked: 

“T know the French Croix de Guerre and the red ribbon of 
the French Legion of Honor, but what is that ribbon with the 
stars—some fraternal organization like the Elks or the Moose?” 

That ribbon with the stars is the most closely-guarded badge 
of courage in the world, our Congressional Medal of Honor. 
Many who deserved it did not get it. Many who deserved the 
Distinguished Service Cross did not get that. As some one 
must see and report a gallant action before a decoration could 
be bestowed, and as everybody is very busy in battle, countless 
heroic deeds passed unrecognized. At any rate it is safe to say 
that no medal or cross was conferred for service in a drawing- 
room unless its walls were under shell fire as our men charged 
in as uninvited guests. 

I should like to think that the woman could identify not only 
the medal and the cross but the service button and the Legion 
button. It would enable her to distinguish some of those 
“bhonus-hunting soldiers,” as she calls them, from the rest of 
the populace. 


SHE thinks of the war as far away, while her income tax re- 
turns must be made out next March. The very mention of the 
war bores her. It irritates her, too, as it may remind her of the 
days when those bonus-hunting soldiers were engaged in another 
kind of hunt. Then they were heroic even in New York 
drawing-rooms. 

I have in mind one of them who was a citizen of the woman’s 
own city. He did not belong to one of New York's old families, 
but at the time we were not talking much about old families. 
Almost any family would do then if you could qualify as a 
Boche-hunter. This citizen had immigrated from Italy with 
his family when he was a small boy. So he belonged to what 
the woman would call the numerous wop family. 

When we were pushing in the Chateau-Thierry salient I 
came up with him shuffling along a shell-swept road, his back 
to New York and his face toward Berlin. He seemed to me to 
be under regulation height, but possibly the weight of his pack 
—the same as the six-footers bore—had pressed him down a 
little; he seemed under regulation weight, but I knew that 
carrying a pack on army rations and sleeping in dugouts was a 
sure anti-fat specific. 





E asked me where his battalion was. I told him that it was 

in that village three-hundred yards away which was being 
pounded by H. E.’s and bathed in gas. His battalion had 
known no rest except riding in horse cars. It had been on the 
march all night so that it would be up in time to begin an all- 
day fight at dawn. 

And—lest we forget!—I repeat that it had not been just 
carrying a dress suit case from the taxicab to the train when 
there were no porters about. It had been carrying its packs 
and rifles and gas-masks and all those little army conveniences 
which you had to have with you when you took a year or two 
off from the comforts of home to hunt the Boche. 





Phat pack is easy to overlook when you talk about marching. 


in a drawing-room, or at a golf club where you have caddies to 
carry your packs for you. Really kind at heart, I am sure’that 
the woman still thinks that there was no shortage of caddies 
in France. 

“It hoits,” said her little fellow-citizen on that shelled road, 
looking down at his feet. “It hoits like hell!” 


That Count 


His arches were breaking down under his load. This I 
know—for I have suffered it—means such crushing, grinding 
pain with every step that you would just as soon die for your 
country as not, but not if you have to go another foot. ''So I 
told him to stop. 

“Not me. I gotta catch up,” he said. 
to call me a wop. I gotta show ‘em I’m an American. We 
gotta win this — — war so we won't have another — — war. 
— — war anyway.” 

The blanks are for words which are not proper in drawing- 
rooms. But I hope that they will be excused on account of that 
shortage of caddies in France. 


“They're not going 


O—lest we forget—that little buddy shuffled on into the 
‘7 village with its nice kindly welcome of gas and flying bits of 
steel and later, as German machine guns tore out their welcome, 
his battalion advanced over the crest of the next hill, leaving on 
the slope some still figures who would never have to carry a 
pack again. This meant that the woman who wondered what 
that ribbon with the stars was for read—and her husband read, 
too—some news in the morning paper which made them sleep 
more securely that night in their comfortable beds as they 
thought of their bonds and securities in their safe-deposit 
box. 

I never saw that little American—not a wop now—again. 
Perhaps he is under a white cross in a military cemetery. Per- 
haps he is smiling up at customers whose feet are on the brass 
rests before him—I am sure he gives a good shine—and perhaps 
he is not even wearing a service button so that the woman can 
identify him as one of those “bonus-hunters.” For “‘bonus- 
hunter” he is to her if he believes in adjusted compensation. 

To hear some people talk you might conclude that he and 
all his buddies who endured the drudgery of the training camps 
and hardships in France from the first trench service to the 
wintry mud in the Argonne were thinking: 

“Go to it, buddy! We'll make the boss raise us to two 
dollars a day. We’re out to sell our patriotism. Yes, we're 
out for the dough just as much as those fellows who are sleeping 
in their beds and getting six and seven dollars a day at 
home.” 


E do not forget how the elders at home who are now talk- 

ing “Patriotism for sale!” urged them on, saying: ‘“‘We'll 
look after you, my boy. Don’t you worry.” Speech is cheap. 
But the men in uniform did the thing that counted. They 
won the war which left America overwhelmingly rich and 
powerful. 

“Patriotism for sale,” when a country would recognize an 
injustice by a small monetary consideration after the work is 
done! It does not occur to those who shout the phrase that 
there is any thought of greed when they want their supertaxes 
reduced. 

“And what will the soldiers do with their bonus? Only 
spend it!’ they say. To retort in kind: “What will the su- 
pertaxers do with the money that reduction saves for them? 
Only spend it!” 

Of all communities New York has the best reason for re- 
freshing her memory. She saw visions of submarines in her 
bay, bombardments and landing armies. Men who are today 
growling about “bonus-hunting” soldiers I knew in the days 
when they were worrying lest they could never arouse the people 
who live away from the seacoast to the national danger. Orators 
went West to stir up the outlanders. And how the youth from 
all parts of the country responded shoulder to shoulder with that 
little New Yorker with his “gotta catch up!” Lest we forget! 
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WHAT ADJUSTED COMPENSATION IS 


‘“All I Ask of Any Fair-Minded Person Is That He Read the 
Provisions of This Bill.’’— National Commander John R. Quinn 


| aprwet American World War veteran up to and in- 
— cluding the grade of captain in the Army and the 
Marine Corps and lieutenant in the Navy is entitled to 
an adjusted service credit of $1.25 a day for service 
overseas or afloat and of $1 a day for home service by 
the terms of the Adjusted Compensation Bill now before 
Congress. From this credit, which every veteran can 
readily compute for himself if he remembers the im- 
portant dates of his service career, must be deducted 
$60, representing the discharge bonus given every man 
on leaving the service. Service must be computed be- 
tween the dates April 5, 1917, and July 1, 1919. The 
maximum adjusted service credit to which a veteran is 
entitled is $500 for home service and $625 for foreign 
service. 

The bill contains the following provisions: 

1. ADJUSTED SERVICE PAY. This, the only cash fea- 
ture provided for in the Adjusted Compensation Bill, 
is payable only to men whose adjusted service credit, 
after deducting the $60 discharge bonus, comes to $50 
or less. Roughly, it affects only men who served less 
than four months. (This provision must be accepted by 
veterans who are not entitled to more than $50.) 

2. ADJUSTED SERVICE CERTIFICATES. These certifi- 
cates are paid-up endowment insurance policies, payable 
at the end of twenty years to the veteran if he is still 
alive, or, if he dies in the interval, to his estate. The 
certificate would have a redemption value at the end of 


the twenty-year period of the adjusted service credit 
plus twenty-five percent, the whole plus 4! percent in- 
terest compounded annually. This would come to 3.015 
the value of the adjusted service credit. Adjusted serv- 
ice certificates would have a loan value on the following 
basis: For the first three years the certificate holder 
would be allowed to borrow from a bank fifty percent 
of the value of his adjusted service credit plus the in- 
terest thereon at 412 percent compounded annually. 
From three to six years following issuance of the certifi- 
cate he could borrow 85 percent of his credit plus inter- 
est, after six years 871 percent plus interest. In ease of 
failure to make payments on these loans when due the 
veteran would not lose his certificate. The Secretary of 
the Treasury would be required to take them up and 
veterans would have the option of redeeming them by 
paying loan and interest, this provision to remain in 
effect during the twenty-year life of the certificate. 

3. VOCATIONAL TRAINING AID. This provision allows 
the veteran to apply his adjusted service credit, com- 
puted in this option at $1.75 a day, to complete an edu- 
cation interrupted by the war. 

4. FARM OR HOME AID. Veterans who wish to make 
improvements on city or suburban homes, or purchase 
or’*make payments on city homes or farms or pay off 
landed indebtedness may receive for this specific pur- 
pose adjusted service credits based on length of service 
increased by twenty-five percent. 











The Fight for Compensation 
Shifts to the Capitol 


WASHINGTON, December 17th. 


FTER about six weeks of pre- 
liminary skirmishing in which 
the opposition took the initia- 
tive and displayed the greater 

amount of activity, what both sides 
agree to be the finish fight for adjusted 
compensation has shifted to the ground 
where the ultimate decision must be 
made. This is the high land at the 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue where the 
Capitol is—the resplendent knoll they 
call Capitol Hill, or just the Hill. 
There Congress is in session, and Con- 
gress is the doctor in the matter. It is 
busy with the patient now. 

Both sides, I say, agree that this is 
the finish fight, but they reach that 
conclusion through widely divergent 
channels of reasoning. The opposition 
hopes—I choose the verb carefully— 
the opposition hopes to win, though its 
honest expectations are not of the best. 
But it has hope, strong hope, and it 
1S using it to spur its forces to greater 
effort with the assurance that to defeat 
adjusted compensation during this ses- 
sion of Congress means to defeat it for 
all time. The word has been passed down 
the line to strain every sinew in this, 
the decisive battle. 


Neither the pro-compensationists nor 
the neutral observers agree with this 
logic. The former say that truth 
crushed to earth will rise again and 
adjusted compensation may be down 
but never out. The latter are unable 
to go the whole way with the opposi- 
tion in saying that to prevent the pas- 
sage of the bill this time would kill 
the issue. Yet the pros also say this is 
the finish fight—because they are going 
to win and end it. They know it will 
be a hard fight, but they are confident, 
though not cocksure. 

The antis are not confident. They 
are worried—but they are energetic. 
It is the energy born of desperation. 
They know that if they lose this fight 
they lose all. The pros are none the 
less energetic also. The best chance 
to win that has been theirs in four 
years of striving confronts them, de- 
spite the initial advantages gained by 
the opposition. The pros do not mean 
to neglect the smallest detail that may 
increase the promise of success. So 
everyone is on his toes. The fight that 
is on will be a pretty one before it is 
done. 

Some initial advantages have gone 
to the opposition simply because they 


opened the preliminaries. The moves, 
as are well known, consist of Secretary 
Mellon’s announcement that the pay- 
ment of adjusted compensation would 
prevent tax reduction and _ probably 
would increase taxes, and President 
Coolidge’s statement that he is against 
any “bonus” in principle. Neither of 
these advantages is so great as some 
believe them to be. They are not so 
great as that part of the press of the 
country which opposes compensation 
has made them appear. The anti-com- 
pensationists here in Washington real- 
ize this fully. I must not minimize 
their effect too greatly, however. That 
would be to give an unfaithful ac- 
count of the situation. Certain advan- 
tages have accrued to the opposition 
which the pros have been at pains to 
neutralize to the fullest extent possible. 
Their efforts have not been unrewarded. 

Of the two circumstances I have 
mentioned, the declaration President 
Coolidge made in his méssage to Con- 
gress is the more important. Mr. 
Mellon’s lower taxation issue struck a 
most responsive chord, but certain dis- 
crepancies in his figures have been 
rather too apparent. Pro-compensation 
Senators and Congressmen and Legion 
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leaders have stressed these again and 
again, for they cannot be stressed too 
often. 

Mr. Mellon says if no compensation 
is paid taxes can be cut $323,000,000 
pth eM Compensation, howev er, will 
cost only about $80,000,000 a year for 
the first three years, and the total cost 
will average only $88,000,000 a year. 
This makes it plain that taxes can be 
cut on the whole to 75 percent of what 
Mr. Mellon says they can—and the 
average man’s taxes can be cut all of 
that or more—and the debt paid to the 
soldiers at the same time. National 
Commander Quinn has written a letter 
to every member of the Senate and 
House pointing this out and declaring 
the Legion is for tax reduction on this 
basis. This obvious primary arithmetic 
has weakened the case Mr. Mellon 
hoped to establish against compensa- 
tion, and the more these figures are 
talked about the country by compensa- 
tion advocates everywhere the weaker 
the Mellon case will become. 

The opposition of President Coolidge 
differs from the opposition which in the 
past has come from the Administration. 
Mr. Coolidge’s message to Congress 
was five thousand words long, and only 
ten words of the five thousand related 
to adjusted compensation. But these 
were unmistakable in their meaning. 
After mentioning the Legion’s legis- 
lative program, which embraces a great 
many proposals for relief of the dis- 
abled, immigration, universal draft, 
and other questions, the President said 
he found himself in accord with most 
of it—‘“but,” he added, “I do not favor 
the granting of a ‘bonus’. - & hs 
message on the budget, submitted the 
week following, Mr. Coolidge reiterated 
his opposition at greater length. 

Without ifs, ands or buts, the Presi- 


dent is against compensation because 
he thinks it inadvisable in principle— 
and not because we haven’t the money 
to pay it, or because the bill in question 
doesn’t suit him, or because revenue 
raising methods have not been specified 
in drawing it up. 

The President was not obliged to 
come out this early and announce his 
position. Mr. Coolidge has a gift for 
silence beyond that of most men, and 
here was a time when he might have 
used it, if he chose, to the great detri- 
ment of the adjusted compensation 
cause which he opposes. With all 
propriety he might have said nothing 
either way, but waited, sidestepped, an- 
swered questions evasively and kept 
everyone in the dark concerning his 
attitude or intentions until the bill ac- 
tually reached his desk. So while it is 
an advantage to the opposition to have 
the President with them, it is also ma- 
terially helpful to the pro-compensation 
forces to know so early in the day 
where the President stands, and what 
they may expect when their bill is 
passed by the House and Senate. 


Some Senatorial Arithmetic 


HE natural expectation, of course, 

is that the President will veto the 
bill. The opposition announces this asa 
certainty. It means something to them 
because it takes a two-thirds majority 
of both houses of Congress to nullify a 
Presidential veto. Certain stalwarts of 
the same political faith as the Presi- 
dent always think twice before decid- 
ing to vote to reverse the titular head 
of their party, especially on the eve of 
the quadrennial “political year.” The 
opposition concedes that the bill will 
pass the House and Senate. It con- 
cedes that the House, if need be, will 
pass it over a veto. But it is counting 
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noses in the Senate, figuring on what 
strings may be pulled to bring into line 
behind the President the 33 votes re- 
quired to sustain a veto. But count as 
they may, and rig wires as they may, 
not more than 27 such votes are in 
sight at this writing. This I have from 
the opposition people themselves. They 
are six votes shy right now. They are 
worried—but working. “There is still 
room for a lot of switching,” remarked 
an old-time Senator who will vote and 
work with the antis. 

If the opposition has been able to 
line up only 27 votes in its favor, even 
in event of a Presidential veto, it holds 
that the compensation side enjoys the 
support of 69 Senators and can count 
cn their votes to the end. In this case 
the actual situation is unchanged since 
last August, when I wrote a piece for 
the Weekly about the compensation out- 
look, giving 69 votes as the probable 
strength the measure could muster in 
the Senate. The fight of the pro-com- 
pensationists therefore is simply to 
hold intact these pledged votes, and to 
fend off the wiles of political strategy 
by which the opposition will try to win 
six or more of them from the fold. 

This will mean largely a question of 
keeping the home fires burning in the 
States the “doubtful” Senators hail 
from. Both sides will do this sort of 
thing. The opposition will try to con- 
vince certain Senators who may show 
a disposition to waver when the test 
comes that the sentiment of the people 
back home is against compensation. 
The friends of compensation will adopt 
the same tactics, but to a diametrically 
opposed end—and considering that the 
majority of the people everywhere fa- 
vor the payment of the nation’s debt to 
its soldiers, it looks as though, to begin 

(Continued on page 27) 


Get Set, Legion, fr 1924! 


But personnel 


have been fighting the battle of all World War 


VV ORALE helped win the war. 
4 did win the war. The American Legion 
has the finest morale in the world. We have 
the finest personnel, too. But we want to grow. 
When morale has reached the stage ours has 
reached, it is difficult to improve. It is far 
easier to increase our personnel. 

On the first day of January, 1924, The 
American Legion begins a new year as a na- 
tional organization. Our obligation to open a 
new set of books on a bigger scale than ever 
before is apparent. As an organization our 
strength lies as much in man-power as in will- 


power. We voice the aims of four million veter- 


ans—that, nobody can deny. But how much 
stronger would we be if we also represented 
their bodies? Less than a million ourselves, 
we are working for more than three million 
others. Why not tell them that they can best 
help themselves by coming in with us? Their 
spirit is with us; bring in their voices! 

We became a nation because we objected to 
taxation without representation. Today The 
American Legion is in the position of an organi- 
zation that represents without .taxation. We 


veterans on the taxes paid: by one in five of 
them. In the name of all veterans of the World 
War we have fought for the principles of 
rehabilitation, Americanization and adjusted 
compensation. Is it unjust that we should ask 
those who have benefited from our labors to 
share the labor with us? 

We are big enough for all because our duty 
is to all. But all veterans have a duty also to 
the Legion. They must hear the order of battle. 
The command is “Forward!” It is directed 
at— . 

You who are already in the Legion. Pay now 
your tax for another year of service and benefit. 
This tax, we know, will be forthcoming immedi- 
ately. 

—and at— 

You who are not in the Legion. We have 
been and will be serving you. But is it fair 
to accept our representation without contribut- 
ing your taxation? Join the Legion. Join us 
in the fight, that the fight may be won more 
quickly. 
JOHN R. QUINN 
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This perspective of the new clubhouse of Irving W. Adams Post of Roslindale, Massachusetts, was drawn 
two years ago by Harold R. Duffie, architect and member of the post, and for two years all the members of 


the post have been doing the actual work of construction on the building. 


When it is completed this spring it 


will be free of debt, as the post has followed a policy of proceeding with the work only as fast as it raised 


the funds to pay for it 


From a BOiler Room w Its Own Home 


RVING W. ADAMS POST of 
Roslindale, Massachusetts, had met 
in so many different buildings and 
had lost its meeting places so often 

that it was beginning to think of holding 
its meetings Salvation Army style on 
the street corners. Back when it was 
founded, in 1919, it took up quarters in 
an old building which soon was torn 
down over its head. Then it moved 
rapidly from temporary quarters in the 
municipal building to a small room in 
the Masonic temple. When remodeling 
of the temple began the post trundled 
back to the municipal building. Many 
times on meeting nights in this build- 
ing the Legionnaires had to share their 
hall with other organizations. In de- 
Spair the post elected to meet in the 
boiler room of the municipal building— 
there was privacy there, anyway. Well, 
the street corner meeting plan was left. 
But before deciding on the open air the 
post had an inspiration. 

_ It didn’t have much money, but it de- 
cided to do what individuals have done 
under the same handicap—build a club- 
house itself and pay for it while it was 


doing the work. The post members 
subscribed enough money to buy a lot 
adjoining a city playground. Then 
they called a public meeting at which 
they explained to the citizens of Ros- 
lindale theif financial and clubhouse 
problem. In a week’s effort follow- 
ing this meeting it collected $2,800. 
Encouraged, it went ahead with the 
construction of the foundation of the 
clubhouse. Post members did all the 
excavating. The foundations were put 
in under the direction of a member, a 
disabled man who had taken a voca- 
tional training course as a concrete 
worker. 

That was the beginning of almost two 
years of continuous construction work, 
all by post members. An architect, 
member of the post, drew the plans and 
specifications. He called for a Georgian 
front with stucco exterior. The base- 
ment has a banquet hall to seat three- 
hundred persons. The first floor has 
an auditorium and offices for post of- 
ficials. On the second floor, above the 
offices of the first floor, is the lounging 
room. A carpenter Legionnaire has 


been doing all the interior woodwork 
with the assistance of other post mem- 
bers. Other Legionnaires did all the 
exterior stucco work, the work on the 
windows and the roofing. Done in this 
fashion, the job has naturally proceeded 
slowly, and the building is not expected 
to be finished until some time next 
spring. But the slow progress has been 
a positive advantage in following out 
the policy of pay as you go. When- 
ever the post has taken a fresh hun- 
dred dollars into its treasury, it has 
done equivalent work on its building. 
It expects when it dedicates its club- 
house in a few months to have a $15,000 
building with no incumbrances—a home 
worthy of the effort put into it. 

In addition to the drive at the start 
of the building operations, the post has 
financed its clubhouse work by carni- 
vals, entertainments, dances and shows. 
The citizens of Roslindale have liked 
the post’s determination not to go into 
debt and have helped the post in its 
plans in many ways, notably in supply- 
ing materials at prices considerably 
below current market quotations, 
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“You're Not in the Pulpit Now” 


HE top sergeant had never be- 
lieved in the proverb, “All 
things come to him who waits,” 


if he had ever heard it. But 
when the war came on and he found 
himself, with other non-commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army, advanced 
to a second lieutenancy, he began to 
believe there was something in it. His 
enthusiasm was somewhat dampened 
when he was ordered to a training camp 
in the South instead of overseas, as 
he had hoped. A still greater shock 
was in store for him when on reporting 
for duty he was assigned as instructor 
in military drill and equitation at the 
Chaplains’ Training School. 

“Ministers! Good Lord!” groaned 
the ex-top. ‘“‘They’ll be sending me to 
the old ladies’ home .next.” But when 
one fine morning he found some hun- 
dred divines in formation on the drill 
ground, he believed that all things come 
to him who waits. He hated preachers 
with the hatred of one who had suffered 
at their hand. Recollections of long and 
dry sermons which he had been forced 
to listen to or sit through on fine Sun- 
day mornings when he wantedgto go 
fishing remained with him as a painful 
memory. For the first time it made 
him smile as he looked into the faces 
of these gentlemen of the cloth and 
realized that for once they were forced 
to keep silent while he explained the 
position of a soldier. 

The smile was not a pleasant one. 
The ministers realized that something 
was in store for them and braced them- 
selves for the ordeal. The instructor 
viewed them with ill-concealed con- 
tempt. 

“You’re not in the pulpit now,” he 


observed. “You’re in the Army, you’re 
soldiers—or going to be before I get 
through with you. There, that man 
thinks he’s still in a pulpit.” The lieu- 
tenant raised his voice, pointing an ac- 
cusing finger at an innocent looking 
preacher in the front rank who had 
instinctively lifted his hand to brush 
a fly from his nose. “Don’t bother the 
fly, Reverend Sir, he can’t break 
through. Let him crawl about on the 
surface.” 

The “Reverend Sir” thus, addressed 
turned as red as a schoolboy, and looked 
straight ahead. He was only a candi- 
date and was determined te win a com- 
mission or die in the attempt. 

For the next few minutes the clerical 
recruits were given the privilege of 
seeing themselves as others saw them. 
Our instructor assumed grotesque and 
exaggerated postures in imitation of 
those in front of him. First his right 
shoulder would be elevated and left 
lowered and vice versa. His left knee 
would bend as though lifeless. His face 
would be lifted to the sky as though in 
deep contemplation. Those for whom 
the demonstration was given thought 
that it was meant for their entertain- 
ment. A ripple of laughter ran down 
the ranks in tribute to the instructor’s 
ability as a mimic. 

“Silence!” he thundered, coming to 
attention. “No laughing in the ranks. 
Every man at attention.” 

At last an awkward squad was in- 
stituted for the most backward who 
happened to fall under the instructor’s 
eye. Many a D.D. could be seen march- 
ing up and down the drill field at quick 
step for half an hour without any “at 
ease” to relieve the tension. 


But the military drill was mild com- 
pared to instruction in equitation. 
Many of us had never seen a horse at 
close range. Others had preached from 
the text, “A horse is a vain thing for 
safety,” and believed it. No prelimin- 
ary instruction was given as to the 
theory of mounting, dismounting, and 
staying on. The former top had never 
received any. He believed that learning 
to ride was like learning to swim—that 
there was nothing to do but go to it. 

The horses were Lrought to the field 
to await their victims, who mounted or 
crawled on as gingerly as one takes a 
cold plunge. “Just one thing,” advised 
the instructor as he dashed about the 
field on a fine looking bay, “don’t hold 
on to the saddle. Hold the reins. You 
won’t fall off, and if you do, it won’t 
hurt you. Don’t grab the saddle. That’s 
pulling leather; that’s yellow.” 

Each man grabbed the reins tightly, 
determined not to be yellow at all costs. 
Some of the horses dashed forward 
while others refused to move. These 
the instructor sent after the others with 
a sharp cut from his crop. It was 
a funny sight to the instructor but he 
alone could see the humor of it. Many 
of the riders, forgetting his order not 
to pull leather, remembered only that 
self-preservation is the first law of 
nature and clung to the saddles for dear 
life while the horses bumped them about 
unmercifully. 

“Push on the reins,” jeered the in- 
structor, “make the horses go.” The 
next day when the stiff and sore equita- 
tors hobbled to the field, the officer 
looked at them with pitying eye. 

“How many do not care to ride 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Cast Your Vote for the Best Peace Plan 


N a few days announcement will be 

made of the winner of the hundred- 

thousand-dollar peace prize origi- 
nated and financed by Edward W. Bok 
in order to obtain 


weight than those cast by Americans 
who were in uniform during the World 
War. For this reason it is extremely 
important that the votes of former ser- 


vice men and women be differentiated 
from votes coming from other sources. 
For this reason the Weekly prints be- 
low a blank form which all veterans 

are urged to fill in and 





the “best practicable 
plan by which the 
Tnited States may 


in January, and is de- 
sirous of obtaining 
soon thereafter as 
large a vote as pos- 
sible for or against 
the plan in substance. 


Do you approve the winning | 


mail as indicated im- 
mediately after the 





prize plan has been 





Please detach and mail promptly 


THE AMERICAN PEACE AWARD 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Award, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York 
to City. 

The question of 
world peace is one in 
which every veteran 


co-operate with — | Yes | No read and considered. 
nations to achieve ~ ] . - Most of those who 
and preserve t he 3 plan im substance: were in the service will 
peace of the world.” $ see the plan in full, or 
The ry Peace a digest of it, in the 
Award, ‘the organ | | Are you a voter?........ somes The 
4 eo See, bape o oe pepies * .* 
0 be able to give selves t 
ep ae ot ol Ba SS ee ne oe aa” whe ae 
publication in the S$ similarly situated by 
newspapers sometime = applying to the 
during the first week : NS ah ot nt hx kwha'e bs eee err. American Peace 

< 

- 

£ 

- 

E 

2 

& 


‘The committee in 
charge of the contest x 

declares that, of all Note: 
the votes received, 








none will bear more 


Voters are urged also to e xpress their opinion in greater detail 
than this ballot permits by letter to the American Peace Award. 


is vitally interested. 
Preserve the coupon 
until you have studied 
the prize plan, then 
fill it out and mail it. 
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Look-Ahea 


The New President 
of the Auxiliary 
Began Working 
for the Veteran 
Before He Was 
Even a Soldier 


QUAKER womar whose 
men folks have served 
on the firing line in 


every war this country 
has fought since 1776; an executive with 
a positive genius for organization and 
for getting things done; a persistent, 
insistent, tireless worker in the ranks 
suddenly become a flaming sword of 
righteousness when muddle-headedness 
and indifference or worse threatens to 
rob the ex-service man of his due 
that’s the way Mrs. Franklin Lee 
Bishop of Leicester, Massachusetts, 
newly-elected President of The Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary, is described by 
a prominent woman who served under 
her in her home State. 

Leicester is a little country town a 
few miles to the west of Worcester. 
There is a story behind the reason for 
the Auxiliary’ s naming this wife of a 
physician in an eastern village to its 
highest post, a story compounde od of 
devoted service and real ability to fight 
for things that are worth fighting for. 
Helen Bishop doesn’t talk about what 
she has done, but the Massachusetts 
women whom she inspired during the 
two years she headed their Auxiliary 
will tell you. Early and late in the 
past four years she has sacrificed her- 
self in service to the ex-soldier, and 
particularly to the disabled. Her serv- 
ice has brought results because it has 
been intelligent in the same high degree 
that it was sympathetic. 

Just off the main square in Leicester 
is the little colonial house of Dr. Frank- 
lin L. Bishop, for twenty-five months 
during the war period an officer in the 
Army Medical Corps, brother-in-law to 
Arch M. Lukens and George A. Lukens 
of Pennsylvania, both buck privates in 
the A. E. F., and husband to Helen 
Lukens Bishop, who served twenty-six 
months in the hostess house at Camp 
Devens. 

The home of the Bey looked on 
stirring scenes in 1775 as the news of 
Lexington and Consed was brought in, 
and later in the Revolution it offered 
shelter to General George Washington 
while his mount was being shod by a 
Leicester smith. A historic place, 
worthy of a part in the patriotic prog- 
ress of the Auxiliary’s new leader, 





virtually all of whose life up to 1917 
was spent in those two shrines of in- 
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Mrs. Franklin Lee Bishop, Na- 
tional President, The American 
Legion Auxiliary 


dependence, Philadelphia and Boston. 

A motherly-looking woman of medium 
height, in the early forties, of cheerful 
mien, yet serious when she talks about 
the responsibilities and opportunities 
for service that devolve upon the Aux- 
iliary, Mrs. Bishop impresses one from 
the first.. There is an alertness in her 
bearing. Her manner of speech is that 
of a keen business woman. She suffers 
from no illusions of greatness. She gets 
results. During the two years she was 
head of the Massachusetts department 
of the Auxiliary one hundred units were 
added, and today eighty percent of the 
Legion posts in that State have Aux- 
iliaries. 

The Lukens family held a grant from 
one of the early Georges to land which 
included the site of what was to be the 
first state house in Philadelphia. They 
were Quakers, but when the colonists 
went to war to gain independence the 
family was represented in the ranks of 
Washington’s army. In no war waged 
by the United States since that time 
has the Lukens family failed to see 
an opportunity for service in the Army. 
Mrs. Bishop’s two brothers, graduates 
of Bucknell University, refused the 
chance to study for commissions and 
enlisted, Arch in the Infantry, George 
in the Engineers. Both got overseas, 
and Arch was a prisoner in Germany. 

Helen Lukens was married in 1904 to 
Dr. Bishop, who had been graduated 
three years before from the University 
of Pennsylvania Medical School. She 
was born in Mt. Carmel, Pennsylvania, 
and educated in Philadelphia, where she 
was a nurse when she met the physi- 





Leadership 


By 
Alexander A. Gardiner 


cian. They moved to Boston soon after 
their marriage, and until the United 
States entered the war in 1917 Mrs. 
Bishop’s main interest was in her home 
and her only daughter, Frances, now 
nineteen years old. 

With America definitely ranged on the 
side of the Allies, Dr. Bishop volun- 
teered and received a commission in the 
Medical Corps, serving at the base hos- 
pital at Camp Devens for twen 
ty-five months. Mrs. Bishop 
shortly after the declaration 
of war organized an _ inde- 
pendent service unit to 
do welfare work among 
the soldiers and sailors 
stationed near Boston. 
Then in June of 1917 
came the opportunity to 
aid at the hostess house 
of the Y. W. C. A. at 
Camp Devens. She saw 
Devens arise, a great 
cantonment, teem with 
thousands of soldiers 
getting ready for the 
fighting, receive the re- 
turning veterans, and 
finally, when she left in August, 1919, 
take on the appearance of a deserted 
city. Her service for the man in uni- 
form therefore covers a period of more 
than six years—a fit training for the 
task the Auxiliary has assigned her. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bishop, desirous of rest- 
ing after their work at the camp, settled 
on Leicester as an ideal place in which 
to live. But the call to service came 
so insistently to Mrs. Bishop that in 
the four years that have elapsed she 
has hardly had a chance to take part 
in the social life of the town. 


\ RS. BISHOP was active in visiting 
i the patients in the Veterans Bu- 
reau hospitals in 1919, in those early 
days of trial for the disabled service 
men. In these hospitals she saw the 
need for some sort of an organization 
to carry on the work of the wartim: 
organizations which had practically sus- 
pended operations soon after the trans- 
ports had brought the greater part of 
the A. E. F. home. She talked over 
this problem with hospital authorities 
and consulted Edward Logan, first de- 
partment commander of the Legion in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Logan’s views ac- 
corded with those of Mrs. Bishop, and 
he was one of the Auxiliary’s sponsors 
at the early conventions of the Legion. 
Mrs. Bishop was detailed to conduct 
organization work in Massachusetts. 
Her efforts had an important part in 
early developing the Massachusetts de- 
partment of the Auxiliary. She held 
the post of department president for 
two years and was her department's 
representative on the Auxiliary’s Na- 
tional Executive Committee for twe 
years. In 1923 she was chosen chair- 
man of the National Reconstructior 
Committee of the Auxiliary. 
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The new clubhouse of North Richmond (Virginia) Post, before and after its Legionization. The picture on the 


left shows post members gathered to watch the departure of the building from its old site. 


At the right is the 


building as it appeared on its new site after being remodeled 


Virginia Post Rolls Its Own 
Clubhouse—Here’s How 


HE WEEKLY has been privileged to 

pass on to its readers a great many 
stories of the. unusual methods Legion posts 
have used to obtain their own clubhouses. 
A Pacific Coast post buys the hulk of an 
old steamship and moors it to a river bank. 
A post in South Dakota makes its home in 
a concrete dugout which formerly held the 
town’s electric light plant. Old _ school 
buildings and churches have been requisi- 
tioned by other posts. And now comes 
North Richmond (Virginia) Post, seeking a 
clubhouse and rolling its own. 

One year ago the commander of North 
Richmond Post first suggested to the gang 
that the time had come to get a post home. 
Not long after that one of the post mem- 
bers, a real estate man, heard of a bar- 
gain—a lot 120 by 150 feet that could be 
had for much less than its real value, for 
$4,200, with a down payment of $1,600 if 
bought immediately. The post snapped it 
up, creating for that purpose a_ holding 
company and selling to post members at 
fifty dollars a share enough stock to make 
the first payment. The post then had a 
mighty fine lot. 

What to put on it, was the next question. 

Another member of the post, a lawyer, 
answered it. A bank he represented was 
about to erect a new building for itself. 
On the site of the new bank building stood 
a time-worn dwelling. Most certainly the 
bank would present the old house to North 
Richmond Post. Come and get it, the bank 
said. 

The post moved swiftly. A contractor— 
member of the post; of course—was made 
chairman of the post building committee, 
whose first task was to move the old house 
to the post’s own lot. It seemed everybody 
wanted to help in this work. The telephone 
company agreed to move all wires which 
stretched across the route selected. The 
street car company agreed to operate a 
shuttle service while the house was in 
transit on the street with car tracks. Soon 
the house was mounted on beams and rollers. 
A horse patiently pacing around a windlass 
supplied the motive power. In less than a 
week after the work started the old house 
stood staunchly on its new foundation. 

Then the post finished the job. The in- 
terior of the building was completely re- 


modeled. The exterior was painted and 
touched up until it looked new and shiny. 


A recreation-room and shower baths in the 


basement, a large auditorium on the first 
floor, a small auditorium and offices on the 
second floor—the clubhouse, was complete. 

The total cost of moving and remodeling 
was $4,250, which, added to the cost of the 
lot, made the post’s total investment $8,450. 
To pay for operating the clubhouse the post 
established a canteen which sells tobacco, 
soft drinks, candies and other merchandise. 
The canteen sales since the clubhouse was 
formally opened insure that its profits will 
meet the entire cost of maintaining the 
club. 
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Young Stribling in his mother’s arms 
—she used to be a vaudeville acrobat, 
which helps accounts for her son’s 


huskiness 


Georgia Legion Backs Young 
Fighter as Future Champ 


HE Georgia department of The Amer- 
ican Legion believes that it has found 
the future heavyweight champion of Amer- 
ica, an eighteen-year-old boy destined to 
take from Jack Dempsey his crown and 
laurels. It presents him in street clothes 
W. L. Stribling, Jr., high school student, 
a clear-cut and clean-living youth who at- 
tends Bible class on Sunday and spends 
his weekdays in the roped ring. It pre- 
sents him stripped for action—‘Young 
Stribling,” the hero of a sensational victory 
or draw—take your choice—in a fight with 
Mike McTigue, light heavyweight champion 
of the world; the winner of sixty-seven 
of eighty-five bouts in the light heavy- 
weight class; a hard hitter who fights un- 
der the banner of The American Legion; 
the young man who has elevated Legion 
boxing in Georgia to a plane of high re- 
spectability. 

That fight with Mike McTigue took place 
on October 4th, at Columbus, Georgia, un- 
der Legion auspices. At first the referee 
signalled that the fight was a draw, but a 
few minutes later he lifted aloft the arm 
of Stribling. The controversy that fol- 
lowed interested the sporting followers of 
the whole country, but standing out clearly 
was the fact that Young Stribling had ar- 
rived, that he clearly was a future cham- 
pionship contender. That fact is also testi- 
fied to by the details of his other bouts. 
He has yet to touch the floor. Of his 
eighty-five bouts, thirteen were draws, two 
were no-decision events and only two went 
against him. Of the other he won twenty- 
four by knockouts and forty-three by 
decision. 

The Georgia department early saw the 
rising star of Stribling’s boxing career. 
Stribling’s father had operated a taxicab 
service between Camp Wheeler and Macon 
during the war. Before that he had been 
on the vaudeville stage with his family— 
his wife and two sons. They had ean acro- 
batic and contortionist sketch, and young 
Stribling had taken to boxing as a side 
line under his father’s tutelage. Neel Post 
of Macon stage-managed the boxer’s first 
appearance in his home town in February, 
1921. Since then seventy-five percent of 
his bouts have been under Legion auspices. 
He has fought for the Legion in Atlanta, 
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Savannah, Augusta, Columbus, Americus, 
Rome, Albany, Thomasville, Quitman, Ten- 
nille and Bainbridge. He has fought twice 
at Miami, Florida, at Legion shows. His 
efforts have brought him moderate wealth. 
They have also enriched the treasuries of 
a large number of Georgia posts. But, 
more important, the public has come to 
realize that boxing, properly conducted, is 
a sport that need offer no apologies. A 
Legion boxing commission manages all Le- 
gion bouts in the State now. 

At the start of his ring career three 
years ago Stribling fought in the bantam 
class, at 116 pounds. Today he weighs 
164. He has defeated such fighters as 
Freddie Boorde, Battling Budd, Larry 
Avers, Jake Abel, Red Herring, George 
Shade, Jack Middle‘on, appy Howard, 
Jimmy Dacry, Jack McGarron and Sailor 
Martin. And he is still fighting under the 
Legion’s banner. Grantland Rice has said 
that an athlete’s prime age is twenty-six. 
Young Stribling has still eight years to 
go. Is it any wonder that the Georgia 
department feels that it has the white hope 
who will some day crowd Dempsey off his 
pedestal ? 


Revised Pledge of Allegiance 
Urged for School Holiday 


ARLAND W. POWELL, Director of 

the National Americanism Commission 
of The American Legion, has requested the 
National Education Association to arrange 
to have the school children of the United 
States repeat on Washington’s Birthday the 
Pledge of Allegiance, using the revised for- 
mula recommended by the flag conference 
veld in Washington under Legion auspices 
on Flag Day, June 14, 1923. 

This revised pledge, only four words 
longer than the twenty-three-word pledge 
which has been repeated in the schools of 
the country for the past twenty-one years, 
is as follows: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States and to the Republic for 
which it stands—one nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 

Twenty-one years ago, when this pledge 
was composed, it began as follows: “I 
pledge allegiance to 
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Mrs. Dorothy B. Harper, National 
Treasurer of The American Legion 
Auxiliary 
tion. On Columbus Day the Pledge of 
Allegiance was recited by twelve million 
school children as a part of the formal 
program carried out in all the schools. 
The author of the pledge was the late 
James B. Upham of Malden, Massachu- 
setts, a member of the firm of Perry 
Mason Company, publishers of the Youth’s 
Companion. Mr. Upham also originated, 
in 1888, the movement to place the United 
States flag over every schoolhouse. 


Auxiliary’s New Treasurer 
Also a Legionnaire 
Wee a The American Legion Auxiliary 


at its national convention in San 
Francisco elected as its national treasurer 
Mrs. Dorothy B. Harper of Honolulu, T. H., 
it gave an expression of its confidence in a 
woman who is a pioneer within its ranks 


and who holds the double distinction of 
being a Legionnaire as well as a member 
of the Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Harper was a delegate of the 
Hawaiian department of the Legion at the 
Legion’s First National Convention at Min- 
neapolis. Soon afterward she took a lead- 
ing part in organizing the -:uxiliary de- 
partment of Hawaii which, formed in Feb- 
ruary, 1920, was the first Auxiliary depart- 
ment organized. ; 

Mrs. Harper’s eligibility to Auxiliary 
membership is based on the service of her 
brother with the 23rd Engineers, and she 
holds her right to Legion membership by 
her service in the accounting department 
of the Navy as a yeoman(F). 


Posts Urged to Enroll Veterans 
of Allied Armies 


HE Adjutant General of the War De- 

partment, in reply to a query from 
National Adjutant Lemuel Bolles, has 
stated that there are no records in this 
country of the names and present addresses 
of those American citizens who served in 
the Allied armies during the World War. 
These American veterans of foreign armies 
were made eligible to membership in The 
American Legion by the San Francisco con- 
vention’s action in amending the eligibility 
sectian of the national by-laws. While 
statistics are lacking, Mr. Bolles believes 
that many additional thousands of men 
are entitled to Legion membership as the 
result ofthe convention’s action. The num- 
ber of ,Canadian veterans in this country 
who are United States citizens is especially 
large. 


Legion Leaders to Help Plan 
Campaign Against Illiteracy 


A NATION-WIDE campaign in which 
i the strength of The American Legion 
will be concentrated on the task of wiping 
out illiterady in this country is expected 
to result from a conference to be held in 
Washington January 11th to 14th. Four 
organizations, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Education 
Association, the United States Bureau 

of Education and 





my flag.” So it has 
been recited these 
many years. On 
June 14th last, at the 
ational flag confer- 
ance, the change in 
Wording was agreed 
upon. It was pointed 
out that “the flag of 
the United States” 
is a phrase which 
overcomes the am- 
biguity of the old 
wording “my flag.” 

Among the three- 
quarters of a million 
members of the Le- 
gion are many for- 
mer school children 
who recall that they 
recited the pledge in 
the year it was com- 
posed. In 1892 a na- 
tional school celebra- 
tion was held on the 
anniversary of the 
landing of Chris- 





the Legion, have 
joined in issuing the 
call for the confer- 
ence, and 145 other 
organizations, repre- 
senting in all more 
than twenty million 
members, have been 
invited to send rep- 
resentatives. Invi- 
tations have also 
been extended to the 
governors of all the 
States, and to the 
chief educational of- 
ficers of the forty- 
eight States. 
Garland W. Powell, 
director of the Na- 
tional Americanism 
Commission of the 
Legion, who repre- 
sented the Legion at 
a preliminary meet- 
ing in which arrange- 
ments for the con- 
ference were per- 
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IN HONOR OF A HERO.—This is an airplane view of the concrete 
memorial stadium recently dedicated at Hendrix College, Conway, Arkan- 
sas, to the memory of Lieut. Robert W. Young of the 61st Infantry, killed 
Theodore Campbell Post of Conway had leading parts 
in the campaign to raise funds for the memorial and in the dedication 


fected, has requested 
each department com- 
mander to designate 
a representative te 
attend the confer- 
ence. 
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Bursts 
and 


Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department. 

Unavailable manuscript returned only when ac- 

compasied by stamped envelope. Address 627 
West 43d St., New York City 


Proof 
Mistress: “You say you understand all 
about babies. What experience have you 
had?” 


Applicant for Job as Nurse: “Why, | 


was a baby once myself, ma’am.” 


For Favors Received 
Mae: “My modiste wrote to my husband 
saying she would make no more dresses for 
me until my account was settled.” 


Rae: “And what did hubby do?” 
Mae: “Oh, he just sent her a letter of 
thanks.” 


Fallen 


The bombastic office seeker spread out 
his hands. 

“Friends,” he said, “I will tell you why 
I entered this political fight. I looked all 
about me and saw bribing and grafting 
and—” 

“Poor man,” interrupted a reproachful 
voice from the audience. “You shoul 
have resisted such temptation with al! your 
might.” 


Dying for a Dab 
Myrt: “Lemme have your powder pvt 
for a sec, Gert.” 
Gert: “There ain’t a fleck on it.” 
Myrt: “Aw, run it over your chin a 
come acrost.” 


(Advt.) 


Little Willie in his new suit had taken 
a walk and gone too close to the plumbers 
who were repairing the water main in 
the street. 

“Oh, Willie!” exclaimed his mother, in 
mingled grief and indignation. “Just look 


at you! What have you done? Look at 
those clothes!” 
“It’s all right,” replied Willie, calmlv 


“It’s only a matter of Bursts and Duds.” 


Cops! 

A new contingent of recruits from the 
toughest part of the city had just arrived 
in camp, and had been assigned to bar- 
racks. 

The shrill continued blasts of the top 
kick’s bugle early the next morning brought 
them up standing. One of their number 
looked blindly about for a moment and 
then jumped for the nearest window. 

“Out this way, boys!” he bellowed. “If 
yer pinched, don’t give yer right names. 
The joint’s raided!” 


Sailsmanship 


Officer at Naval Training Station: “What 
did you mean by having them put you 
down as an ex-sailor on your qualification 
ecard? You don’t know a rope’s end from 
a belaying pin. Where did you get your 
experience as a sailor?” 

Would-be Gob: “You can ask Ikey here. 
Ikey, wasn’t we both salers in Eisenstein’s 
department store for the last five years?” 


Practising Up 


Mother: “What do you think vou ~ 1"! 


be if you keep on telling such awful fibs?” 
Sonny: 


“A super-salesman.” 
Pp 
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According to His Ability 
Teacher: “Tommy, if you must fight, 
why don’t you pick on a bigger boy?” 
Tommy: “’Cause this is as big a one 
as.I can lick.” 


An Exception 


Rub: “Ignorance of the | excuses no 
one.” 
Dub: “I wonder how my lawyer escaped.” 


A Good Idea Gone Wrong 

Mr. Smith: “What’s Jimmy so blue about 
this evening?” 

Mrs. Smith: “He brought his teacher a 
bunch of beautiful leaves from the river.” 

“What’s the matter? Didn’t she appre- 
ciate them?” 

“She did; that’s why he’s so disappointed 
The little dear thought they were poison 
ivy.’ 


Him, Too 


In a state of considerable excitement, 
the circus manager rushed up to Sam, the 
colored canvasman. 

“We need a little help, Sam,” 
“Four lions have escaped from Cage Five 

“’Scaped?” eiaculated Sam. “Hol’ dis 
hammer, boss. Dat’s jes’ zackly what Ah’s 
gwine to do!” 


Arragh Go Wan 

“Mike,” said Patrick, “an’ have ye hear 
th’ new tiliphone boxes they’re after calling 
the radio yet?” 

“T have not,” returned Michael indig- 
nantly, “an’ what’s more, I’]l have nothin’ 
to do with the divilish things at all. Me 
boss has one in the parlor, an’ he sits there 
by the hour wid two tiliphones to his head, 
an’ lets the noise come in at one ear an’ go 
out the other. Now what good does that 
do him, at all?” 


he cried 


Simplicity Itself 

“How did mosquitoes up 
there ?” 

“Cinch. 
them.” 


you find the 


Didn’t even have: to look for 


That's All the Good It Is 
“Do you object to your wife smoking?” 
“Theoretically.” 


Within the Limits 


Francless Frank: “Lend me a dollar till 
pay-day.” 
Buckless Buck: “Can’t do it. 


stricted to quarters.” 


A Sure Cure 


De Lancey: “How’s yorr wife now?” 

Chalmers: “Oh, splendid recovery. The 
doctor ordered a change of scenery.” 

De Lancey: “And it worked?” 

Chalmers: “No, I had to do that—to 
rov for the scenery. She thought he meant 


lothes.” 


I’m re- 


A squeak. This one is the worst yet” 
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“Darn it, Mary, there goes another 


Dignity 

“Hey!” yelled the excited deckhand from 
the deck of the great liner IJmbecilic. 
“Man overboard!” 

“Wot do you mean, you impertinent beg- 
gar—man overboard?” demanded an _ in- 
dignant but aristocratic voice from the 
water below. “’Is Lawdship Percival Mc- 
S‘ubben ’Awkins is overboard, I’d ’ave you 
know.” 


Doubt 


If there would be no sorrow, 
If there would be no sin 

Along the ways of striving 
That we must stumble in, 

I wonder if we’d find things 
Just as we think they’d be; 





A Pollyanna diet 
Would never do for me. | 


If we were back in Eden 
Without a single care, 

If men were always noble, 
If girls were always fair, 

If wives would turn from nagging 
And husbands cease to curse, 
Things might be whole lots better, 
And yet—they might be worse. 

E. D. K. 


Inferential 
“What makes you think that man we just 
met was banker?” 
“Why, I heard him say that 
are the coupons cut from the 
matrimony.” 


children 
bonds of 


Perfectly Reasonable 
“So you have at last 
What 


Trust Magnate: 
succeeded in tracing my ancestry. 
is vour fee?” 

Gerenloris*: 


ing it quie’.” 


“Five thousand for keep- 


A Tardy Application 
“IT want a job as porter; no experience I 
lack; 
At cleaning out and dusting I’m a perfect 
crackerjack.” 
The cashier cried: “You’re just too late; 
my answer must be nay. 


Our president, a fugitive, did both jobs 
yesterday.” 
Sequence 
Rub: “You can fool part of the people 


all the time and all the people part of the 
time, but—” 

Dub: “Yes, yes, I know. 
your wife at all.” 


You can’t fool 


Indian Stoicism 

Big Chief Rain-in-the Face had received 
a pretty complete education. but had lived 
on the reservation all his life, and, as it 
happened, had never seen an airplane. One 
day a white official near his home had the 
satisfaction of pointing out one to him 

“There!” he ejaculated. “Look at it fly- 
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ing way up there. Isn’t it wonderful? 
Isn’t it marvelous?” 

The chief gazed but failed to mar- 


vel. 
“But isn’t that what the thing is ) 


supposed to do?” he inquired calm- 
ly. 
Team Work 
Jchn: “And I made the team, fa- 
ther! In the field!” 


Farmer Kawnsilk: “A college eddi- 
cation can’t be beat—didn’t I tell ye, 
Ma? I'll betcha John’s the best plower 
in the township—and him jest a softy- 
more.” 


In A.D. Perhaps! 


“Were those grandmother's dueling 
pistols?” will inquire the small child 
assisting with the spring houseclean- 
ing, as a pair cf ancient automatics 
are brought to light. 

“No, dear,” her mother will 
“Those were grandmother's everyday 
set.” 





2023- 





say. 


Page Mr. Bok 


“Have you any plan for world 
peace ?” 
“Sure. Let’s finance the rest of the 


world while it fights it out, and then 
collect from the estate.” 


The Dawn of Propriety 


“Come, Dottie; give your little 


” 


Nurse: 
cousin a kiss. 

Dottie: “Oh, but 
understand me.” 


nursie, he might mis- 


One a Second 
“Barnum was right.” 
“Why be so conservative?” 


Rub: 
Dub: 


Must Speed! 


Mamie: “Why don’t you give Charlie a 
date? He’s a perfect gentleman.” 

Susie: “That’s it. I ain’t go 
to waste.” 


no time 


Give "Em Credit 

Honesty is the best policy, of course, and 
all that sort of thing, but possibly it was 
stretching it to a fine point when the edi- 
tor of a country paper, after reprinting 
Hamlet’s soliloquy, annexed the line: 

“William Shakespeare in the Ohio State 
Journal.” 


Our War-Shot Geography 
(From the Sioux City Journat) 
SCHOONER WRECKED ON 
THE COAST OF MAINE 
Nome, ALASKA, Sept. 20.—The coastwise 
schooner Olga is a total wreck on the beach 
at Port Safety, two miles east of Nome. 


Yes and No 


“What was the battle between you and 
the taxi driver about? Didn’t you give him 
a satisfactory tip?” 

“I did, but it wasn’t.” 


Undaunted 
_Visitor: “And you say that Prisoner 
No. 99 has ambitions that cannot be re- 


strained ?” 
Warden: 
lady. He's 


The Helping Hand 


Jack: “I hear that Hawkins is helping 
out at the new soft drink emporium. 

Jim: “I should say he is. He helped 
three fellows out yesterday.” 


Stupid Mistake 


Mistress: “Mary, we'd rather you didn’t 
entertain policemen in our home.” 

The Cook: “The man in uniform ye 
saw, mum, was no officer of the law, but me 
own private chauffeur.” 


“Well, they can’t hardly be, 
escaped five times already.” 
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“You say there was a little trouble 


in your home this morning. I suppose 
your wife went home to mother?” 
“No. With mother.” 


Anyone Would Remember 
She (tenderly): “Do you remember 
I cried on your shoulder the day you 
left for the embarkation camp?” 

He: “Do 1? The dust settled on the 
wet spot, and such words as the sergeant 
said to me!” 


now 


Justice 
The prosecutor made his plea; 
So fierce was his haranguing, 
That all of us could plainly see 
The murderer a-hanging. 


And then the lawyer for defense, 
With cold and deadly fury, 
Demolished all the evidence, 
And so they hung the jury. 
James Clyde Bailey 


Humane 

Host (as son plays saxophone) : “Are 
you fond of music 2” 

Polite Guest: “Oh, yes indeed! But 
pray don’t stop him on my account.” 

Foresighted 

Guy: “One kiss is better than a hun- 

dred letters.” 


Jane: “How sentimental you are!” 
Guy: “Oh, no. But a breach of prom- 
ise suit can’t be based on a mere kiss.” 


Chestnut Chaser 
Devoted Swain: “I have a question to 
esk you, dear. While it is of ancient ori- 
gin, as old as the, shining stars above, it 
is ever new, and— 
Girl: “Oh, never mind asking it, George. 
I endured a vaudeville show last night.” 


Easily Mended 

The famous after-dinner speaker had re- 
solved to turn over a new leaf. Never 
again would he get on his feet to address 
a bored gathering. He was through. 

But one day he was approached by a 
woman who sought to have him address 
her club. 

“T can’t,” he explained firmly. 
burned my bridges behind me. 

The lady looked slightly surprised but 
nobly came to the rescue. 


“I have 


“Oh, in that case,” she said, “I will lend 
you a pair of my husband’s.” 
Specifically 

Alice: “So you think marriage is a 


failure?” 


Virginia: “Gracious, no! Just Harry.” 
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. The Gang’s All Here 


She: “And you say that all the 
time you were in France with the 
Army you never saw a single cootie?” 

He: “I most certainly did not. 
Every dog-gone last one of them was 
married and had a healthy family.” 


One Desired 


Unestablished Bootlegger: “If you 
buy your stuff of me, you'll never have 
a kick coming.” 

Wary Customer: 
not.” 


“No—I’m afraid 


Woman Classified 
Colored Agent: “Is yo’ interested in 
labor-savin’ devices, Misto Johnsing? 
Misto Johnsing: “Nossuh! Not me! 
Ah ain't in de matrimonial market in 
no way, shape nor form!” 


Cat to Cat 


Clara: “My husband is the hap- 
piest man in the whole world.” 
Julia: “Why, darling, I didn’t know 


you'd been separated!” 


The Ante-Mortem Autopsy 


“Dear me!” mused the absent-minded 

professor, as he cantered briskly across 

the field just in advance of the angry bull. 

“What an interesting scientific problem! 

Now let me think. Could I have put my 
red flannels on this morning?” 


Last Minute Reformation 


“Patient progressing favorably?” asked 
the physician guardedly at the door of the 
sick room. 

“I’m afraid he’s having a relapse,” an- 
swered the pretty nurse. “He hasn't tried 
to kiss me today, and he’s told me about 
his wife.” 


For Conspicuous Merit 


“Noble man!” said the high-minded citi- 


zen to the policeman. “So you refused 
on, spot cash to let this liquor truck 

“Yeah,” admitted the modest cop. 

“Fine! And were you rewarded for your 
honesty ?” 

“Sure. The chief slipped me a couple of 
cases.” 

No Sympathy 

Rub: “I was not able to sleep for three 
years.” 

Dub: “That’s too long to sleep, anyway.” 


Done Soun’ Queer 


Mose: “Whah yo’-all been de pas’ six 
months?” 
Rufe: “How yo’-all know it were six 
months?” 
Disproportionate 
Dorothy (observing the chickens on first 


mamma, aren’t 
poor 


visit to the country): “Oh, 
there a lot of widows among the 
hens?” 


The Laggard 


Judge: “But how do you know you were 
going only twenty miles an hour?” 

Prisoner: “Why, I was on my way to 
the dentist’s.” 


Modest 


“Do you think your wife will stand for 
a story like that?” 

“That doesn’t interest me at all. 
hope she will fall for it.” 


I only 


From the Ground Up 
Percy: “By Jove! Hasn’t that girl in 
the daring gown wonderful eyes?” 
Willie: “Dunno, old deah. 
reached her face yet.” 


I haven’t 
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RS. H. B. D. of Mount Pleasant, 
M Michigan, asks a safety-first ques- 

tion about a dud in her souvenir 
collection: “Every now and then we read 
of the blowing up of a shell ‘supposed to be 
a dud.” Now I have such a souvenir full 
of powder—a bloomin’ Boche shell at that— 
which my sister picked up herself. I like 
it because-it never killed anyone. But 
there must be some little dingus that 
should have set the powder off, and how 
can I get rid of it? Won’t you have some- 
one who knows tell about this danger? 
There must be at least one such shell to 
every Legionnaire, and none of us wants 
to be blown up.” 

We couldn’t find an artilleryman or ex- 
ammunition officer on the staff, so the Com- 
pany Clerk went right to headquarters for 
help—to the office of the Chief of Ordnance, 
War Department, at Washington. Lieu- 
tenant C. H. Morgan of that office makes 
these emphatic recommendations: 

“IT am directed by the Chief of Ordnance 
to state that any explosive shell, bomb or 
grenade that has failed to explode when 
fired is a source of extreme danger. A 
‘dud’ results from the failure to function of 
some part. The extent of such failure is, 
in general, unknown except after examina- 
tion by an ammunition expert, and at times 
a comparatively slight blow upon or a 
turning of a dud may cause it to explode. 
It is therefore dangerous to handle or 
transport duds, and although they can be 
unloaded by qualified experts, it should be 
understood that each type presents an in- 
dividual problem for which no instructions 
can be published. Under no circumstances 
should an inexperienced person attempt to 
disassemble such a shell. 

“It is recommended that owners of these 
dangerous souvenirs be advised to destroy 
them by sinking them in deep water where 
recovery will never be possible. It is the 
opinion of this office that the value of any 
unknown loaded shell as a souvenir is 
greatly overbalanced by the constant danger 
of a serious accident.” 


LESS bulky but equally interesting 

souvenir de guerre was sent us by 
Comrade A. M. Wainwright of Baltimore— 
a propaganda leaflet printed in English 
which was dropped into the American lines 
by a German plane near the little town of 
Xammes in the Thiaucourt sector a few 
weeks before the Armistice. Here is an 
excerpt from the German printed plan on 
“How to Stop the War”: 

“Do your part to put an end to the war. 
Put an end to your part of it! Stop fight- 
ing! That’s the simplest way. You can do 
it, you soldiers, just stop fighting and the 
war will end of its own accord. You are 
not fighting for anything anyway. ... The 
only way to stop the war is to stop fight- 
ing. That’s easy. Just quit it and slip 
across No Man’s Land and join the bunch 
that’s taking it easy there waiting to be 
exchanged and taken home. There is no 


disgrace to that. That bunch of American 


Then 
and 
Now 


By the Company Clerk 





prisoners will be welcomed just as warmly 
as you who stick it out in these infernal 
trenches. Get wise and get over the top.... 
The tales they tell you of the cruelties of 
German prison camps are fairy tales. Of 
course you may not like being a prisoner 
of war but anything is better than this in- 
fernal place with no hope of escape except 
by being wounded, after which you will 
only be sent back for another hole in your 
body. Wake up and stop the war! Your 
government does not mean to stop the war 
for years to come and the years are going 
to be long and dreary. You better come 
over while the going is good.” 

Well, we stopped the war all right, but 
not according to the plan suggested above. 
And considering the number of uninvited 
Boche visitors who continually came into 
our lines it looks as if a lot of Heinie 
soldaten were students of English and most 
of thespropaganda sheets blew back into the 
German lines and were mistaken for invita- 
tions from the Yanks. There seems to be 
a disposition to discuss unusual souvenirs 
that found their way back to this country, 
and the Company Clerk is willing to listen. 
Send in the dope on yours. 


ORE help is asked from Then-and- 
N Now-ers in the way of furnishing 
information about comrades reported miss- 
ing in action or killed in action to bereaved 
relatives. If anyone knew the men listed, 
will he make report to the Company Clerk? 

The American Red Cross Chapter in Glen- 
dive, Montana, wants to locate some service 
man who can furnish facts regarding the 
death of Private James L. McAntire, Com- 
pany B, 102d Machine Gun Battalion, 26th 
Division, who was killed in the Argonne 
about October 25, 1918. 

The family of Corporal Kastenhuber, 
Company M, 311th Infantry, 78th Division, 
wants to learn the details of his death. 
Kastenhuber was reported dead, but a later 
report received by his family said he had 
been sent to a_ hospital. Legionnaire 
Charles W. Lohmann of the Bronx, New 
York City, who writes about this case, says 
that Kastenhuber was six feet one inch 
tall and weighed about 190 pounds. This 
information may assist in his identification. 

Robert H. Larson of the sub-district office 
of the Veterans Bureau in Marquette, 
Michigan, wants to locate relatives or 
friends of August Doeder, army serial num- 
ber R-482914, formerly private first class, 
Second Company, Sandy Hook. This man, 
whose body was identified by his discharge 
certificate, was burned to death recently in 
a forest fire north of Marquette. He en- 
listed May 3, 1918, at Chicago, his place of 
residence, and was discharged June 8, 1921, 
from his second enlistment. Morris Caplin, 
3632 West 13th Street, Chicago, shown in 
the discharge as his nearest friend, cannot 
be located. The coroner of Marquette is 
holding the personal property found with 
the body. 

A gold-star mother, Mrs. Mary E. Thomas 
of Allegan, Michigan, seeks information 
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about the death of her son, Private Evan 
Daniel Thomas, Machine Gun Battalion, 
81st Company, U.S. M.C., Second Division, 
who was killed in the St. Mihiel offensive 
on September 14, 1918. 

John Olesky, Legionnaire of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, writes: “I wonder if the Company 
Clerk can help one little mother in Poland, 
She writes to my people and I would gladly 
forward any informaticn that might be 
obtained as to what happened to her boy, 
Stanley Zaslona. He was inducted from 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. He was married 
but no one knows where his wife is at 
present. He went over across but was 
never heard from since.” 

Men who served with Headquarters Com- 
pany, Seventh Infantry, are requested to 
furnish information about First Sergeant 
Emery W. Whitney. He was reported killed 
on October 3, 1918, but after that date his 
family was informed that he was seen in 
France after he was reported killed. He 
Was serving under an assumed name, his 
right name being Elmer W. Worley. Com- 
rade H. S. Stiles of Natchez, Mississippi, 
reports this case. 

The mother of Private Elmer C. Wyman, 
43d Company, Fifth Regiment, U.S.M.C., 
Second Division, wants details of his death 
or burial. 

The family of George Karastes, private, 
Company B, 354th Infantry, 89th Division, 
would like to obtain details of his death 
in the Meuse-Argonne on November 1, 1918. 
Some letters returned to his mother bore 
the notation “missing.” The Company Clerk 
finds Karastes included in the list of hon- 
ored dead in the history of the 89th Divi- 
sion. 


“se NSWERING Comrade Pederson’s 

4 story about the Cinderella Gang at 
Camp Knotty Ash, published in a recent 
issue,” writes Adjutant Horace P. Kirk 
of Keystone Cavalry Post, Philadelphia, “I 
think that while the Company Clerk’s in- 
terest in Péderson’s welfare to the extent 
of withholding his address is certainly laud- 
able, it is unnecessary, for wha‘ever animos- 
ity might be held. by the cinder soldiers 
relates to his group of yellow-barred of- 
ficers. I say this advisedly, for I was one 
of them, and further it was Colonel Greble, 
son of the far-famed St. John the Devil— 
General Greble—in command, and the out- 
fit was the 108th Field Artillery. 

“His account of this ‘major engagement’ 
is certainly accurate except for one or two 
small details which were very likely de- 
leted. In answer to Comrade Pederson’s 
question as to how many of this detail are 
still here, he can any day take his post at 
Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
and within an hour he will very likely see 
upwards of fifty of the downtrodden sol- 
diers mentioned who are in perfect health 
except for some very peculiar scars on their 
hands.” 

The Cinderella Gang referred to was & 
bunch of doughboys who broke guard in 
Camp Knotty Ash and as punishment were 
made to carry handfuls of cinders from 
one end of the camp to the other during an 
entire night. 


OME more of the gang have come across 
\) with the words of service songs, outfit 
specialties and Hinky-Dinky verses. Re- 
cently Charles W. George of Hammond, In- 
diana, asked for the words of the artillery 
song which were given him in the Decem- 
ber 14th issue, and also for the words of 8 
few Marine songs. Captain David M. Gard- 
ner, M.O.R.C., Philadelphia, furnishes these 
words of the well-known Marines’ hymn: 
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From the halls of Montezuma 
To the shores of Tripoli 
We fight our country’s battles 
On the land as on the 
First to fight for right and freedom 
And to keep our honor clean, 
We are proud to claim the title 
Of United States Marine. 


sea, 


The second and third verses carry out the 
same theme—the world-wide accomplish- 
ments of the U. S. M. C.—and the fourth 
sums up the story like this: 


Here’s health to you and to our Corps 
Which we are proud to serve; 

In many a strife we've fought for life 
And never lost our nerve; 

If the Army and the Navy 
Ever look on Heaven's scenes 

They will find the streets are guarded 
By United States Marines. 


“Now that we have listened to that song 
of hate,’ writes Gardner in transmitting 
the Marine verses, “we know ‘who won the 
war.’ I know the fellows will realize that 
it has taken some effort for me to indite 
these lines, but when one realizes that the 
Marines sleep in bunks it is difficult for 
them not to absorb some of the bunk and 
ooze a little of it when the occasion offers. 
Being an Army man, past, present and 
future, I close in order that I may not 
write those haunting thoughts that would 
make it inadvisable to print this letter.” 

The outfit sentiment in Hinky-Dinky 
verses all depends on what outfit sings the 
song. Legionnaire A. Theberge of Lake- 
port, New Hampshire, a former Second 
Division man, offers this: 


The Second Division went over the top, par- 
lez vous 
The Second Division went over the top, par- 
lez vous 
The Second Division went over the top 
To make the German kaiser flop, 
Hinky-dinky, parlez vous. 


The same song about the same division, but 

from a First Division man, takes this form: 

The Second Division went over the top, 
parlez vous, etc. 

The Second Division went over the top, 

The First was behind them—they couldn’t 


stop. 


The Legion post in Huron, South Dakota, 
has mimeographed a bunch of these outfit 
songs and some of the old regulars like 
“Over There,” “The Long, Long Trail,” and 
“Good-bye Broadway, Hello France” and 
uses the sheets to good advantage at meet- 
ings. The Monroe County organization of 
the Legion, with headquarters at Rochester, 
New York, has printed a song book con- 
taining these old ditties. Then there is the 
“Songs of the Service” leaflet which Com- 
munity Service, Incorporated, of New York 
City, prepared for the use of Legion posts, 
which contains the words of fifty-six serv- 
ice songs. Thousands of these have been 
distributed at a nominal cost of a dollar a 
hundred to Legion posts. Orders may be 
Sent to Community Service at 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

We read this item in a Minneapolis news- 
paper: “When the strains of the famous 
doughboy song of the World War, ‘Hinky- 
Dinky, Parlez Vous,’ resounded through the 
halls surrounding Federal Court here a 
dozen bailiffs started on a hunt for the en- 
tertainer. They found him in the person of 
Art Smith, the ‘one-man band of The Amer- 
ican Legion.’ He was playing his banjo 
and, a juror himself, was teaching. some of 
the fifty-seven varieties of verses of his 


song to other jurors. Although the bailiffs 
put a stop to the music on the grounds 
that Smith was in a court, not at a con- 
cert, the jury voted Smith the life of the 
party.” 


T was a tough proposition to be a sol- 

dier without a family, especially over- 
seas, when the few and far-between mail 
deliveries were made. Letters from home 
helped us over the rough places. Mrs. R. M. 
B. of Hallsboro, Virginia, adopted one of 
these homeless men and is now trying to 
locate him. She writes: 

“Would it be possible, I wonder, for you 
to help me locate a former member of 
Company C, 305th Ammunition Train, A. 
E. F.? When I was living at 3021 Hanover 
Avenue, Richmond, Virginia, this soldier 
wrote me a letter from Le Grand Luce, 
Sarthe, France, on Mothers’ Day, May 11, 
1919. It was a beautiful letter, and the 
incident remains one of the most cherished 
memories of the war. I answered it at 
once and my reply has traveled thousands 
of miles, from one camp to another and 
one address to another. Once it was de- 
livered to a man of the same name fur- 
nished me by the War Department, only to 
be returned as being the wrong man. It 
distresses me to think.that the writer of 
that appealing letter has doubtless regarded 
me all these years as being a careless, un- 
appreciative woman, entirely unworthy of 
his friendly effort. I had three sons in 
the service and therefore doubly appreciated 
the letter. I trust that you may be able 
to help me get in touch with him.” 





TAPS 











The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post commanders are asked to designate 
an official or member to notify the. Weekly of all 


deaths. Notices should give name, age, and 
military record. 

ALwin B. Crayne, Howard Post, Circleville, 
Ohio. Died November 25, 1923, aged 29. Ma- 


chine Gun Company, 166th Infantry, 42d Division. 
James S. Jones, Fitchburg (Massachusetts) 


Post. Died November 28, 1923, aged 30. Served 
with Military Police, 101st Infantry, 26th Di- 
vision. 


SteruHen J. Leany, Wibaux (Montana) Post. 
Killed November 26, 1923, in automobile accident. 
Field Artillery Officers’ Training School, Camp 
Zachary Taylor, Kentucky. 

Dr. G. E. Leavitt, Lyon County Post, Yering- 
ton, Nevada. Died September 17, 1923, aged 51. 
In command of medical staff, Camp Hospital No. 
53, Marseilles, France, January to June, 1919. 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 








55TH Arr., C. A. C.—At first reunion held 
August 19, 1923, at Providence, R. I., plans were 
made for reunion next summer in _ Boston. 
Former members interested address Walter B. 
Smith, 96 Lowell av., Providence. 

303p R. M. T. C.—AIll members interested in 
reunion in Cleveland address C. A. Lansinger, 
3717 Dennison av., Cleveland, O. 

48Tu Inr.—Former members interested in re- 
union early in 1924 address Gerald E. Cronin, 
97 Macon st., Brooklyn, N. 

Evac. Hosp. 12.—Former members interested 
in reunion during 1924 address Edw. J. O'Reilly, 
110 Washington st., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

32p Div.—Reunion in Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 
13-15, 1924. Address F. X. Ritger, 205 N. Pink- 
ney st., Madison, Wis. 

806TH INF.—Annual reunion and dance, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, Jan. 23, 1924. 
Address John J. McAleer, 135, Flushing av., As- 
toria, L. I. 

Bry. B, 124TH F. A.—Annual reunion, St. 
Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, Ill., Dec. 29th. Ad- 
dress William A. Crookston, 729 Campbell av., 
Springfield, Il. 

Announcements for this column must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 
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Colorado Compensation Bill 
Includes Veterans of Three Wars 


F the voters at the general elections in 

November, 1924, approve the constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing the payment 
of adjusted compensation, Colorado will be 
the first State to include Civil War and 
Spanish War veterans in such payment. 
The amendment, which was referred by 
resolution of the last State Legislature toa 
referendum, provides for payment of fifteen 
dollars for each month of service to vet- 
erans of the Civil, Spanish-American and 
World Wars. The time limit set on pay- 
ments to World War veterans is July 1, 
1919. 

A bill providing for payment of addi- 
tional adjusted compensation of $10 per 
month to service men in Massachusetts 
which was filed for introduction in the 
next session of the State Legislature has 
been opposed by the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts department of the 
Legion. During the first ten months of the 
war supplemental payments of $10 a month 
were made to Massachusetts men in 
ice and in August, 1919, the State started 
paying $100 compensation allotments to 
each of its veterans. 

The adjusted compensation amendment to 
the New York State constitution was ap- 
proved by a majority of 382,237 votes, 
according to official figures on the refer- 
endum of November 6th. The State Board 
of Canvassers announced that the vote cast 
in favor of the amendment, which author- 
izes the State Legislature to create a debt 
not to exceed $45,000,000 for the payment 
of adjusted compensation, was 1,072,112 as 
against 689,885 dissenting votes. Interest 
in this question was apparent from the 
fact that there were 138,000 fewer blanks 
found in the vote on the amendment than 
in the vote on any of five other proposi- 
tions which were acted on in the same 
election. 

Montana was erroneously included in the 
list of twenty States which have approved 
adjusted compensation for their service 
men, as published in the November 23d 
issue of the Weekly. While the voters of 


serv- 


Montana in 1922 approved an adjusted 
compensation bill, the bill was later de- 
clared unconstitutional by the state su- 


preme court. A constitutional amendment 
providing for payment of compensation was 
immediately approved by the State Legis- 
lature after the decision of the court, and 
a referendum vote on the amendment will 
be taken at the general elections in Novem- 
ber, 1924. 


Fourth Division Veteran Wins 
Second Prize in Cover Contest 


HE cover design of this issue of the 
Weekly is reproduced from the draw- 
ing submitted by Charles A. Overall in a 
Christmas contest open to United States 
Veterans Bureau art trainees studying in 
Chicago. Mr. Overall’s drawing was 
awarded second prize—$65—by the judges 
—Lorado Taft, John T. McCutcheon and 
Floyd M. Davis. First prize of $100 was 
awarded to Norman H. Kamps, whose 
design. was the cover of last week’s issue. 
The contest was conducted with the co- 
operation of Theodore Roosevelt Post of 
Chicago, which had charge of all the details, 
and Mrs. Jean QO. Mitchell, co-ordinator 
for art training with the United States 
Veterans Bureau. 
Mr. Kamps served with Company A, 
150th Machine Gun Battalion, 42d (Rain- 


bow) Division. Mr. Overall was with 
Company M, 39th Infantry, Fourth Di- 
vision. 
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Sons of Doom 


Us is travelin’ in de gloom, 
Two bits makes de gin jug clink! 
Brethren of de Foes of Doom, 
Wimmin, song, an’ gin to drink. 


Showeh down, it’s gittin’ late, 
Showeh, Valiant Foes‘ of Doom! 

Watch dat mysterious potentate, 
Stan’ back, give me elbone room! 


Us is festooned heah below, 
Jitney, two bits, silveh dime; 

Festooned all about wid woe, 
Bowed wid misery all de time. 


Strife an’ trouble seem? to rage— 
Fo’ bits choke de gin jug’s neck— 
Like a tigeh in de cage, 
Like five aces in one deck. 


Wine an’ wimmin, snake-eye bone, 
Rally, brethren, showeh down! 
In de graveyard heah dat moan— 

Thousan’ miles f’m Frisco town. 


The spell of the Wildcat’s chant had 
its effect, and as near as he could audit 
the receipts there was over ten dollars 
in the jug when he returned to where 
the Imperial Vang Blong had succeeded 
in standing the sacred goat on her feet. 

“Somethin’ oveh ten dollahs, Dem- 
my!” he whispered. “Git out dere an’ 
hold ’em whilst I busts de jug! Thank 
de Lawd it’s gettin’ dark! Finish up 
sudden so as to give me a chance wid 
de clickers!” 

Demmy dragged heavily on the bal- 
ing wire halter around the sacred 
mascot’s neck, and the pair of them 
marched across the hundred-foot space 
which separated them from the group 
of true believers. 

Lily staggered along an _ erratic 
course, bleating faintly now and then 
when the baling wire tightened at her 
neck. 

In the gloom of evening the Wildcat 
banged his jug down heavily on the 
stone which Demmy had provided. The 
bottom of the jug broke, and a moment 
later the silver offering was safe in 
the depths of the Wildcat’s pocket. 

From then on for five minutes the 
Wildcat stood at rigid attention, while 
in the distance he heard his diminutive 
companion orate for a goal which lay 
almost three thousand miles away. 
Then came the moment for action. The 
Wildcat marched directly to Demmy’s 
side. Clenched tightly in the Wild- 
cat’s left hand were a pair of dice. 
They were the owner’s personally 
trained financial weapons. 


III 


GTANDING beside Demmy, with the 
\J sacred half-sober goat between 
them, the Wildcat faced his audience. 
He raised his hand to command atten- 
tion, and in his clenched fingers were 
his own twin clickers. 

“Heah de spoken words! I tells 
you whut de Imperial Vang Blong just 
orates to you! 

“ ‘Life is real!’ says he. ‘De night is 
turnin’ chill. Start de sacrificin’ fire 
oveh beyond you. Git de twigs to- 


getheh. Git de leaves ’cumulated. Git 
je kindlin’ branches laid square, east 


(Continued from page 5) 


an’ west, an’ when dis is done I touches 
de match!’” 

The Wildcat marched toward the fire 
and, bowing three times to the gray 
area of the sky which marked the trail 
of the sinking sun, he stooped over and 
touched a lighted match to the dry oak 
leaves. 

Under the accumulation of twigs and 
branches the fire caught slowly. 

As it began to blaze, from Demmy’s 
lips came three or four unintelligible 
phrases delivered in an exclamatory 
tone which betokened the inspiration of 
tense nerves. 

The Wildcat straightened up. With 
the firelight reflected from his white 
eyes he translated the Imperial Vang 
Blong’s latest’ pronouncement. 

“Hark ye, brethren! Hark ye to 
whut is revealed! Hark ye heavy wid 
both ears! Rally roun’ heah whilst 
I propogates de message of mystery!” 
The brethren, eyeballs gleaming in 


testimony of their interest, rallied 
around the Wildcat. 
“Life is give an’ take! You gives 


heed to de words of wisdom an’ you 
takes a chance. De Imperial Vang 
Blong says dat de night-prowlin’ an’ 
mysterious low-flyin’ angels of de lodge 
of de Valiant Foes of Doom craves to 
see us one an’ all jine in de bizness of 
takin’ a chance wid de gallopin’ bones 
whilst de takin’ is good. Rally roun’! 
Gimme dat coat!” 

The Wildcat reached for a long black 
overcoat worn by one of his nearby 


auditors. He got the coat and spread 
it on the ground. He knelt beside the 
coat. 


In his left hand were the twin click- 
ers. In his right hand he held half 
the proceeds of the gin jug’s silver 
harvest. “Five an’ five, an’ five an’ 
five! Dat’s twenty silveh slugs— 
meanin’ five dollahs. Fade me, Valiant 
Foes of Doom, whilst de oak branches 
blaze. Showeh down, brethren, so dat 
de social part kin begin! Somehodv 
loses. Mebbe it’s me! Rally roun’ an’ 
showeh down!” 

The rallying was slow for a moment 
and then, from the pressing throng, one 
of the pay-day favorites from the road 
construction camp dropped a five-dollar 
bill on the overcoat beside the Wildcat’s 
stake. “Roll ’em, potentate, an’ see is 
you real imperial!” 

The Wildcat pulled the dice for a 
quick throw, shooting from the hip. 

They hurdled the cash and halted on 
a@ comparatively level area of the out- 
spread overcoat. “De imperial six-ace 
stares you in de face! Whut I means 
is de ten-dollah bride craves ten-dollah 
alimony. Shoots de ten, tell me when, 
don’t delay my pay-day pay!” 

The five-dollar victim, looking for 
more punishment and seeking to re- 
trieve his lost five spot, dropped a ten- 
dollar bill on the overcoat. “Dere you 
is! Soon or late you breaks yo’ neck. 
Rub, roll, an’ repent!” 

“Says you! Radio ramblers, broad- 
cast yo’ war cry! Rub, roll, an’ reveal! 
Whuff! An’ I sees three-fo’ on de 
gamblin’ flo’! Oak branches burnin’ 
whilst de acorns drop! Fade me wid 
twenty whilst de bone cubes flop! 
Twenty dollahs. Showeh down twenty 


so de festivilies kin perceed! De gold 
watch part comes mighty soon!” 

A hardened veteran crawled forward 
through the tight circle of bulging-eyed 
brethren and in his free hand was a 
twenty-dollar bill. “You is faded, ol 
Imperial! Dis time you breaks yo’ 
neck an’ I cashes on de widow’s moan!” 

The Wildcat rubbed the dice back 
of his ear, waiting for Lady Luck’s 
whisper. “Somebody cashes! Mebbe 
it’s you. Whuff! Neveh wid de fust- 
comin’ five an’ two! Dat’s fo’ty dol- 
lahs layin’ in view—lissen what I says 
to you!” 

The wail of a locomotive’s whistle, 
half a mile away, punctured the Wild- 
cat’s discourse. 

His ears wagged convulsively twice, 
reacting with nervous tension. And 
then, concentrating on the duties of his 
immediate program, he timed his at- 
tack to synchronize with his estimate 
of the passenger train’s progress. 

“Engine whistle askin’ wlio? Mebbe 
me an’ mebbe you. Orphan fo’ty dol- 
lahs craves to find some good home! 
Fo’ty dollahs lost in de night! Rally 
roun’, lodge folks, wid de relief com- 
mittee! Lonesome fo’ty craves its 
mate! How come you all hesitate?” 


“I takes twenty!” This from an 
Roll ’em 


over-eager spectator. 

“Takes de otheh twenty! 

—you is faded! Nobody neveh made 
fo’ passes on a black overcoat.” 

“Nobody neveh made fo’ passes? 
Mebbe you says right! Somebody did. 
’An I sees six an’ three! Nona f’m de 
Milk Street house! De Back Bay lady 
greets you one an’ all! Nona baby, 
meet up wid Lady Luck! Whuf! 
Spell yo’ name—beginnin’ wid five an’ 
endin’ wid fo’! In de mystery mum 
blin’ of de Foes of Doom dat says 
shoot fifty! Give me elbone room! 

The Wildcat raked down his odd 
thirty do!lars, and with the clinking 
of the handful of quarters which had 
been his original stake he heard the 
shrieking brake-shoes of the halting 
train. 

For an instant he pictured the scene 
alongside the train. Up ahead, the 
panting engine. A mail sack or two 
lying on the ground. The express truck 
hauled up close beside the forward 
ear. A trunk being dragged into the 
baggage car. And then, up the steps 
of the Jim Crow car, the sawed-off 
Demmy, boosting the half drunken 
sacred goat. 

“Time for two more passes does I 
work middlin’ fast!” 

And then, aloud, “Shoots de fifty! 


Showeh down! De gold watch givin’ 
away part comes mighty soon! ran’ 
barbecue follows de gol’ watches! Eve- 


nin’ is beginnin’ to git slowed up. 
Shoots de fifty! Fade me wid frog 
skin! Syndicate yo’ revenge whilst I 
collects double!” 

An impromptu syndicate, banking 
heavily on the failure of the fifth throw, 
met the fifty-dollar bet. And now con- 
struction camp money appeared in the 
hands of half a dozen eager gamblers. 

“De Century Limited! One hund’ed 
dollahs faces me in de eye! Lady Luck, 
stand by me! Does I make dis pass 
git yo’ hund’ed dollahs ready f’r de 
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slaughter of de lamb. T-bone teasers, 
eat yo’ meat! Whuff! An’ de jaw- 
bone jokers say six-ace! Whut does 
you hear me say? You hears me say 
whut I says befo’. I shoots de hund’ed! 
Nail it to de cabin roof! You hears 
me!” 

They heard him. 

And, together with the Wildcat’s 
challenge, those members of the crew 
not too absorbed in the risks of the 
game heard from the locomotive beside 
the depot the ringing of its bell. 


O the Wildcat’s ears came two faint 
blasts of the whistle and the train 
conductor’s cry, “Boar-rr-rd!” 

The Wildcat saw a hundred in cur- 
rency flutter past the level of his eyes 
and land on the outspread overcoat. 
He reached out and reaped the green 
money, stacking it in manageable form 
directly in front of him. 

Now he wasted no time in currying 
the dice. With one clear ringing plea 
to Lady Luck he made his last play. 


“Lady Luck, stand by me! Gallopers, 
live or,die! Bam! An’ dey is vac- 
cinated wid ‘leven spots! ... Breth- 


rens, de royal rulin’ of de Sons of 
Doom stops de harvest befo’ murder 
is committed. Come bean, donny maw, 
jam bong! Whilst I confers wid de 
Imperial Vang Blong about giving ’way 
de gol’ watches an’ startin’ de bar- 
becue ev’rybody face de west whah at 
de sun went down an’ bow yo’ heads in 
silent prayer. Ask dat ye may receive! 
Wait an’ pray whilst I recooperates de 
gol’ watches f’m de potentate!” 

The Wildcat backed away, slowly, out 
of the circle of firelight, and as he did 
so he was gratified to see three-fourths 
of his audience were facing west with 
heads bowed in silence. 

“Make up yo’ minds does you want 
wrist watches o’ west watches wid dang- 
lin’ chains,” he called back. 

He pocketed his dice and the thick 
roll of currency and faded into the 
night. 

A hundred feet away from the throng 
he began to trot lightly. 

Near the depot, seeing the lighted 
train moving out, he began to run. He 
shaped a diagonal course, calculated to 
land him at the rear platform of the 
last car. 

He began to gallop along the wagon 
road leading to the freight house. 

In the shadows of the long freight 
house he discarded his flapping gold- 
braided coat. “Kain’t be cluttered up 
wid no regalia in dis race!” 

The engine up ahead whistled for a 
road crossing just as the Wildcat ran 
around the corner of the freight shed 
in his race for the rear platform of the 
last car. 

The car was fifty feet ahead of him 
and moving faster than he was! 

Now his mind was working more 
rapidly than his galloping legs. “Train 
sho’ is agile! I kain’t go back to dat 
Weevil town. Kain’t tarry heah in dis 
Muscat place! Dem boys ain’t goin’ 
to keep facin’ west mo’ dan ten min- 
nits! Po’ lil Demmy is on dat train 
wid de drunken Lily an’ both is plumb 
broke.” 

He was galloping now, between the 
rails. 

Where the ballast thinned he leaped 
to the smoother pathway which paral- 
leled the right side of the track. 

With his course a little clearer he 
raised his eyes for a moment to where 


an automobile headlight, stationary at 
the road crossing, was sweeping the side 
of the rushing train. For an instant, 
in the white glare, he saw a woolly 
head protruding from the open window 
in the Jim Crow car. 

He recognized Demmy’s profile, sil- 
houetted against the lighter back- 
ground of Lily’s outstretched neck. 
“Lawd gosh! Li’l Demmy gits throwed 
off dat train jus’ as soon as he begins 
to ’splain not havin’ no money at de 
conductor. Po’ lil Demmy! Po’ li’l 
sacrid drunken Lily! Guess de only 
thing to do is run till I meets up wid 
dem two outcasts whah dey gits put 


When the train disappeared around 
a curve the Wildcat considered the de- 
sirability of slackening up his pace. 

And then: “Nawsuh! Dey might be 
some good foot-runners in dem west- 
facin’ brethrens of de Valiant Foes of 
Doom. Us runs whilst de runnin’ ain’t 
crowded!” 

At ten o’clock, when the running had 
settled into a persistent dog trot, the 
Wildcat’s sweeping inspection of the 
right-of-way ahead of him revealed a 
patch of gray against the black country 
of the night. 


A] EAR the patch of gray his ears 
4™N were assailed by a discouraged 
bleat. 

The runner stopped and called into 
the dark. “Lily, dat you?” 

A wavering cry from the mascot’s 
throat answered him. 

He walked over to where Lily was 
standing in the long green grass that 
fringed a stagnant pool of rain water 
beside the railroad track. “Goat, come 
to ’tenshun! Drunk in line of duty. 
Sixty days! At ease! At rest!” 

Lily subsided, at rest, in response to 
her master’s commands. 

Lying in the long grass near Lily, 
sleeping hard and heavy a million miles 
away from the cares of the day, lay 
the diminutive Demmy. 

The Wildcat looked down upon the 
indistinct form of his companion. 

Demmy was protected from the chill 
of the night by the wrapped folds of his 
gold-braided coat. 

Half under his breath the Wildcat 
spoke his sympathy. “Po’ li’] Demmy! 
Gwine through lots of trouble an’ 
dreamin’ sad dreams of grief an’ woe. 
Well, now I wakes him up an’ tells 
him de good news ’bout de greenback 
harvest!” 

He stooped over and shook Demmy’s 
shoulder. “Wake up here, boy! An’ 
lissen to me!” 

Demmy came out of his slumbers and 
sat upright with an alacrity which sug- 
gested his fear of the hand of author- 
ity. “Who dat! Whut you want?” 

“Nobody but me, pod’neh. How come 
you sleepin’ in dis grass heah by de 
railroad track?” 

Demmy began his explanation of 
how-come and as he progressed a rising 
tone of anger agitated the normal tenor 
of his speech. “How come I’se heah in 
de grass by de railroad track? I tells 
you how come I’se heah in de grass! 
I boosts Lily on de train. I gits on 
de train myse’f. I finds a seat an’ I 
crams Lily undehneath so de conductor 
won’t see dat mascot when he comes 
along. Conductor comes along. Us 
rides de fust mile an’ you ain’t nowah 
to be seen. Dere I is! Settin’ dere, 
broke, an’ de train runnin’ fasteh ev’ry 
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minnit! Us rides ’notheh ten minnits, 
trying’ to figger somethin’ out. O/ 
conductor comes along wid a big boy 
brakeman. F’m den on I don’t have to 
figger nothin’ out! Conductor says, 
‘Gimme yo’ ticket!’ ‘Ain’t got no 
ticket.’ Conductor says, ‘Pay yo’ cash 
fare to whah at you is goin’!’ ‘I ain't 
got cash fare to pay f’r backin’ up, 
let alone goin’.’ Ol’ conductor reached 
f’r de bell cord. Train don’t even stop! 
Jus’ kinda hesitates. Ol’ conductor 
don’t hesitate! ... Had I wings wid 
de flyin’ start I got, I could of bin in 
San F’mcisco by now! Me an’ Lily 
hit de grit a mile back, an’ rolled to 
whah you finds us. I goes to sleep, 
An’ heah you is! De minnit I lays 
eyes on you I sees Ol’ Man Trouble, 
Dat’s what I sees!” 


“DP 0’ li'l Demmy! I don’t blame you 

f’r gittin’ het up wid yo’ ol’ pod’ 
neh. Lemme tell you, boy! You think 
Ol’ Man Trouble is heah wid us, does 
you? Lemme talk a minnit, boy! ...] 
make one pass in de midst of dem Foes 
of Doom. I lets it lay. I makes me one 
mo’. I lets it lay. Three times I wins 
an’ leaves it lay! You think Ol’ Man 
Trouble is wid you? Huh! Picks up 
de bones when de train whistles, an’ 
makes my point! Whut I means, boy 
—us leaves Ol’ Man Trouble facin’ west 
back dere wid dem prayin’ boys! But 
when us leaves Ol’ Man Trouble wid de 
boys, us brings wid us somethin’ goin’ 
on two hund’ed an’ thirty odd dollahs of 
whut dem prayin’ Foes of Doom has 
handed oveh to Lady Luck’s twins! 
Light a match, Demmy, whilst I shows 
you de long green harvest whut de 
gallopers reap!” 

Demmy lighted a match, 

It was a long match and it burned 
for nearly a minute. 

It revealed the Wildcat reaching deep 
into the right-hand pocket of his pants. 

And then into the left-hand pocket 
of his pants. 

And into his two hip pockets. 

It revealed a gleam of desperation 
and despair in the Wildcat’s eyes and a 
discouraged look which fell upon his 
countenance and spread around his 
open mouth as far as his sagging lower 
jaw. 

The match went out. 

And then in the darkness from the 
Wildeat’s throat there came a _ halt- 
ing, whispered acknowledgment of dis- 
aster. . “I remembehs! I shoved 
dat money in de pocket of dat regalia 
coat. Throwed de coat away goin’ 
sixty miles a hour back of de freight 
house. Dassn’t go back to dat town 
whah I leaves dem prayin’ Foes of 
Doom. By mawnin’ some nigger finds 
de coat. Lawd Gawd, Demmy. Dat 
San Framcisco railroad money has been 
retook by Ol’ Man Trouble!” 

Demmy hesitated a moment. Then 
he groaned once, heavily. 

The Wildcat went on for a moment, 
talking to himself. “Three thousand 
miles to San Framcisco Bay. Us makes 
mebbe twenty miles in three or fo 
days. Mebbe us gits to de promised 
land in gwine on ten years. Lawd 
Gawd, Lady Luck! How come you—” 

Out of the darkness Demmy an- 
swered once. “Git to sleep befo’ I takes 
me a dornick an’ busts yo’ fool head 
open! Was brains a million dollahs 
apiece, a nickel’s worth would crowd 
yo’ skull! Shut un and git to sleep!” 

THE END 
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What’s Wrong With the Army? 


(Continued from page 7) 


code of that day touching the correct 
methods of “enforcing discipline” were 
reinforced by Baron von Steuben and 
other German and Polish military ex- 
perts employed during our struggle for 
independence. Thanks to our innate 
love of liberty we escaped the worst 
features of the Prussian system, but 
the conception of discipline then im- 
planted has persisted to this day, and 
it has done this mainly because our 
Regular Army has always been so small 
(except during wars) as not to attract 
national attention to its defects. 

Our military academy at West Point 
was founded in 1802 by military men 
thoroughly imbued with undemocratic 
ideas, and the history of discipline in 
our Army is the history of that fac- 
tory for its officers. From the best in- 
formation available it seems that for 
120 years West Point has been graduat- 
ing into our Army young men with 
sound bodies, excellent habits, tem- 
perate tendencies, the highest concep- 
tion both of honor and of duty— 
but with it all a hopelessly inadequate 
knowledge of the temperament of the 
men they are supposed to lead to in- 
fallible victory. Are these young offi- 
cers taught to hold the respect of their 
men? To watch over their bodily wel- 
fare? To scorn trickery? To establish 
a reputation for personal courage? As- 
suredly, but with this goes nothing 
enabling them to inspire that devotion 
of their subordinates without which 
leadership degenerates into a mere mat- 
ter of giving correct orders and of 
punishing offenders. 

It appears that all of the really 
grave army ills center around the so- 
cial superiority complex drilled into 
the officers. For example, some ancient 
and doubtless well-hated European dis- 
ciplinarian devised the third person 
form of address for use by a military 
subordinate in communicating orally 
with a superior. This grotesque sur- 
vival of feudal days contributes noth- 
ing whatever to the respect entertained 
by the subordinate for the superior. It 
adds not a particle to the loyalty of the 
former toward the latter; it is merely 
a reminder of social inferiority, and as 
such it has no business in the equipment 
of an American soldier, yet for genera- 
tions this archaic flubdub has been 
painfully practiced in our Army. 

It would be a wise thing, a construc- 
tive thing to discuss at this point, how- 
ever briefly, other army systems. The 
English and the German, forbears of 
our own, need no further analysis, but 
the French code of military relations 
is a very different thing. The point 
about the French army that has most 
impressed American military observers 
is the spirit of friendliness, of com- 
radeship, existing between officers and 
men in the ranks. Time and again have 
American officers commented on this 
fact. Before the World War this fea- 
ture was made the basis of some gloomy 
predictions as to the disaster certain 
to overtake an army system under which 
officers and privates could hobnob to- 
gether over a bottle of wine when off 
duty. In those prewar days the Prus- 
sian idea of discipline was much in 
vogue with us. 

_The World War upset such calcula- 
tions. Man for man, the French, 
aroused by the thought of defendmg 


their homeland and inspired by the 
leadership of their democratic officers, 
fought better than the Prussians. The 
corporal who greeted his colonel and 
was greeted in turn as a social equal 
over an apéritif was found to be a bet- 
ter corporal for that recognition. The 
private looked after by a captain who 
regarded his company much as a father 
does his family showed that such treat- 
ment, instead of undermining dis- 
cipline, made for better fighters. 

It is not for nothing the saying has 
persisted that every French soldier car- 
ries a field marshal’s baton in his knap- 
sack. His is an army of opportunity, 
and one of which the company officers 
are the backbone, whereas in our own 
service we are accustomed to hearing 
the non-commissioned officer thus re- 
ferred to, the reason being that in our 
army the non-coms are the only ones 
who are in direct and close contact 
with the men in the ranks. 

Marshal Pétain, who inspired the in- 
domitable defenders of Verdun, attri- 
butes his success in leadership to the 
fact that he genuinely liked his soldiers 
and understood their temperament. 
Furthermore he comprehended the need 
felt by every human being for com- 
mendation as well as friendship, and 
he never failed to recognize and praise 
a worthy effort. In a word the Mar- 
shal, for all his exalted rank, was at 
heart a democrat with a sound knowl- 
edge of the mentality of the men com- 
mitted to his charge. 


O go back a hundred years, consider 

the following from that fasci- 
nating picture of French army life left 
us in the memoirs of Captain Coignet, 
an old French conscript who fought 
through all the Napoleonic campaigns 
and rose to a commission. A battle 
had been won and the Russians were 
retreating across a frozen river. Na- 
poleon ordered his batteries to rain 
shells on the ice, which yielded beneath 
the miss of fleeing humanity. Says 
Coignet, “All the troops clapped their 
hands and our Emperor wreaked ven- 
geance on his snuff-box. It was a total 
rout. In the midst of these solemn cir- 
cumstances we found a chance to laugh 
like children. A hare, frightened al- 
most to death, was trying to escape, 
and came right up to us. My captain, 
Renard (Fox), seeing it, rushed for- 
wari to sabre it, but the hare made 
a turn. My captain pursued it, and 
the poor animal had barely time to 
run, as a rabbit should, into its hole. 
We who were watching the chase crie‘ 
out as loudly as we could, ‘The fox will 
not catch the rabbit!’ And sure enough, 
he could not catch it, so we all laughed 
at him, and we laughed so much the 
louder because the captain was the 
best man in the world, esteemed and 
loved by all his soldiers.” 

The great difference between the 
American and the French army svs- 
tems lies solely in the off-duty rela- 
tions between the officers and the en- 
listed men, 

I recall one evening in Paris shortly 
after the Armistice giving a theater 
party to some French officer friends. 
While we were waiting in the apart- 
ment of one of them for the group to 
gather, into the room walked a French 
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C. G. Conn, Ltd. 


Congratulates 


the following Winners of the | 
Conn prizes on The American 
Legion band contest at San 
Francisco: 
Zane Irwin Post Band, San Francisco. 
24 inch Silver Loving Cup, First Prize. 
John E. Miller Post Band, Beaver Dam, 
Wisc. 
D. C. Burkholder, Director. 
18 inch Silver Loving Cup, for travel- 
ing most “man miles.’’ (51 members 
made the trip.) 
Monahan Post Band, Sioux City, lowa, 
Second Prize. 
Harry T. Johnson, Directo: 
Gold Trumpet, Gold Cornet, Geld 
Saxcphone, Gold Drum, Gold Trom- 
bone, Gold Drum Major’s Baton. 


> ° 
Business 


The Manager of Monahan 
Post Band writes: 


“We are proud to have these addition- 
al masterpieces cf Conn workmanship. 
We shall assign the instruments to the 





members of our band, giving first choice 
to our cornet soloist, Mr. Don Rietz, | 
nationally known as an artist.” 


Has Your Post 
a Band? | 


Nothing like it to “pep up” a 
post and get the real spirit. Let 
Conn help you. Write now for 
information on how to organize 
a band or drum corps. No 
obligation. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 


1203 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Indiana 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


_-—-. 
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—call for us. 


Look us over. 
In the meantime, let us call your atten- 
tion to our side-kicks— 


every 


Oo 





MR. ADJUTANT: 


WE LIKE K-P 


When it comes to getting the crowd out 
to Post Meetings, Dances and Smokers 
and getting the fellows to pay their dues 


Our name is 


POST PEP POSTALS 


Our job in the Legion is Assistant Post 
Adjutant. 
like it. 


We do all your work and 
We don’t ask fer glory. We 
want to be used. Everybody who elected 
us once keeps us on the job all the time. 
Send for samples. 


Comic Cuts 


Cemic Cuts have only one ambition. 
They want to put a grin on the face of 
Legionnaire. They find their 


greatest fun in livening up Post and De- 
partment Publications, putting kick in 


bulletins and kidding the crowd on pro- 
grams. 


Here Are Some More of 
the Happy Squad 


Check those which you would like to 
see pass in review. 


Squads Right! 


Blotters. Sample and price list. They 
make excellent notices for meetings, en- 
tertainments, etc. Won't be thrown away 
and are not expensive. Tell business men 
about your post work. Give them to 
school children. 

] Prices for special cartoons by Wally and 
Helfant. Drawings made and cuts for- 
warded as ordered by your post. 

Engraved letterheads of Legion and Aux- 
iliary Emblems in color. Name of your 
post, officers, etc., can be run in by your 
local printer. Complete engraving of this 
furnished, however, if desired. 

Engraved business cards. Emblem engraved 
on cards in color. 

Cuts for your post printing. 66 of them. A 
wide assortment of ideas covered. Various 
sizes of emblem cuts, flags, ornaments, etc. 
All mounted and ready for use by your 
printer. 

Fourteen cuts the size of government postal 
cards. Cards or cuts furnished. Humor- 
ous ideas complete for mailing. All you 
need to do is sign. For bringing the fellows 
out at post meetings, dues, notices, etc. 

Stickers in color. Fine for putting on mime- 
ographed, multigraphed notices, or postal 
cards. Carry the Legion emblem and em- 
body a real idea of Legion duty. Six kinds. 


Printed letterheads and envelopes. 


Post Printing Service 
627 W. 43rd St. 


New York City 
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soldier, off duty, looking for the cap- 
tain who was our host. The two were 
distant cousins and of course greeted 
one another with no trace of stiffness. 
The private was presented to the crowd 
of us, and I thereupon invited him to 
join our party. This plan was ac- 
cepted and the group of us passed the 
evening together, but during that time 
and afterward I could not but reflect 
upon how different my feeling would 
have been had the private worn the 
American uniform. Chock full as I was 
of the American army official feeling 
toward uniformed social intercourse, 
I doubt if I could have presented my 
own brother, then an enlisted man, to 
an American officer group without some 
feeling of stiffness on my part, some 
embarrassment on his and considerable 
restraint among the officers present. 

The friendly, democratic relations 
prevailing throughout the French Army 
have been attributed by some either to 
the fact that in France universal ser- 
vice obtains or that the socially in- 
clined, volatile Latin temperament 
makes such relations popular. 

If universal service provided the ex- 
planation the Prussian army would 
have been as democratic as any instead 
of being the personification of autoc- 
racy. If the answer lay in a difference 
between the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin 
brand of human nature, how should we 
account for the success of the Boer 
troops whose “commandos” were large- 
ly elected, and how is it that the Aus- 
tralian forces, drawn from Anglo-Saxon 
stock, displayed in the recent war a 
fighting ability second to none, coupled 
with a most democratic military sys- 
tem? 

The caste-bound English officers were 
horrified at the freedom of intercourse 
prevailing among the Australian offi- 
cers and enlisted men. In English eyes 
such freedom put the Australian officer 
beyond the pale. Fine fighters? Oh, 
yes—extraordinary in fact—but their 
officers were “socially impossible.” 

The American officers and enlisted 
men who served near the Australians 
stood to learn many a lesson —and 
some learned them. Lowell Thomas 
tells a story of how General Birdwood, 
commanding the Australian Corps, 
was one day inspecting his camp 
back in a rest area and found one of 
the sentries off post. The man was 
smoking a cigarette and his rifle rested 
against a wall some yards away. The 

eneral, who was by way of being a 


| good sport, went up to the sentry with 


the question, “Well, my man, who may 
you be?” “I’m a bit of a sentry,” re- 
plied the Aussie, “an’ who may you 
be?” “Oh,” said “Birdie,” “I’m a bit 
of a general.” “Well,” came back the 
sentry, “if you’ll wait a couple of shakes 
till I get me rifle I’ll turn you out a bit 
of a salute.” 

I have heard American officers rave 
over the slackness disclosed by such an 
incident, but the fighting record of the 
Australians continues to speak for 
itself in the face of their disapproval 
ewilderment. 

The truth is that with the Austra- 
lians discipline was such that when they 
fought they went in heart and soul, 
officers and men, together, and when 
they rested the same rule applied. It 
does not follow that the sentry who was 
so shiftless on duty in a rest area would 
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have been anything short of devotion 
itself in a listening post in front of the 
line where he knew the lives of his 
comrades depended on his vigilance. 

What has been said must not be ap- 
plied unfairly to our Regular Army of. 
ficers. Those of this generation are 
not responsible for the system govern. 
ing the force into which they have been 
inducted, and in all fairness it must be 
said that many of the abuses of av- 
thority permitted under that system 
are chargeable to the partially trained 
“emergency” officer rather than the 
Regular—although the latter continues 
to pay the penalty for the mistakes 
committed by the demobilized men who 
held temporary commissions. Trained 
under methods that would ordinarily 
make for militarism, it is to the credit 
of the Regular officers that they are not 
militaristic. As Lord Bryce has pointed 
out, our army men do not constitute a 
class yearning for war. 

Perhaps the worst that can be said 
truthfully against our Regular officer 
is, that he is not enough of a regular 
fellow. He, as much as the country 
itself, is the victim of an un-American 
system, and he had had to stand for 
a lot of punishment. Since his training 
fails to take into account the need of 
cultivating the friendship of his sol- 
diers, he overlooks almost altogether 
the great human factor involved in the 
handling of men. 


ERTAINLY our army system is not 

adapted to the American tempera- 
ment. Considering its origin it is a 
wonderful demonstration of how the 
evil that men do lives after them. 

This system has produced many fine 
administrators, but the few genuine 
leaders developed under it have risen 
in spite of and not because of the train 
ing given them. 

As a consequence of the aristocratic 
lineage reflected in the training of our 
army officers for more than a century, 
we have on our hands an army system 
that is almost entirely unrepresenta- 
tive of our native institutions and ideals, 
In the midst of a democracy our Army 
today presents the spectacle of a body 
of men ruled by an aristocracy. It is 
un-American. 

But are not the people of the United 
States entitled to American institu 
tions? They are indeed, and sooner or 
later they will have them. Sooner or 
later they will demand an army ad- 
ministration that when necessary can 
be accepted without resentment by all 
classes of young American manhood. 

The thinking men of this country 
realize that war is a terrible enterprise. 
They know that discipline is indispen- 
sable in an organization designed to 
wage war. They also know that the 
army officer must deal with both the 
weak and the strong, the sensitive as 
well as the hardened. They appreciate 
the officer’s difficulties and they re 
spect the good qualities developed in 
officers under the present system 
fraining. 

But these same thinking men are ge 
ing to demand—no, they are now de 
manding—an Army animated by aa 
American spirit of democracy. They 
want a military system under which the 
country can have universal traini 
What is our Government going to 
about it? 
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The Fight for 


with, the compensationists stood the 
better chance in this little game of 
persuasion. But hard work will tell 
the tale, and victory is apt to go to 
the side which works hardest and best. 
Talking about the probability of 
gvercoming a Presidential veto may 
sund like putting the cart before the 
horse, since that event would be the 
last act of the drama, but just the 
same the veto situation is the one 
which is the subject of all the gossip 
now. The wiseacres have nimble minds 
inthis capital. They vault the obvious. 
You hear that Senator So-and-So is 
dead pledged to vote for adjusted com- 
pensation. Quick as a flash the ques- 
tion comes back, “But will he go all 
the way?”—meaning, will he vote to 
nullify a veto, or won’t he? You hear 
strange tales of proposed deals whereby 
a legislator will “appease the soldiers” 
but will cast “the vote that counts” for 
the opposition. This means he will 
yote for compensation in the first in- 
stance and, if the President vetoes it, 
he will vote to support the veto, which 
is simply a vote to kill the bill. 

One hears a quantity of this talk 
about “appeasing the soldiers,” “molli- 
fying The American Legion,” and so 
on. It is talk the opposition people like 
to indulge in. It conveys the inference 
that here are the soldiers who, through 
their organization, the Legion, are try- 
ing to wring from the Government 
something they aren’t entitled to, but 
just because they are soldiers or 
Legionnaires they must be dealt with 
considerately on sentimental grounds. 

When National Commander Quinn 
was in town with the members of the 
Legion’s National Legislative Commit- 
tee the other day he heard this talk. 
It rasped on his ears so that when he 
sat down and wrote his letter to the 
members of Congress, among other 
things he tried to set them right on the 
Legion’s connection with this adjusted 
compensation bill. He pointed out 
that the Legion did not originate or 
inaugurate adjusted compensation legis- 
lation. The first demand for an ad- 
justment of compensation to balance 
the economic scale between the man 
who went to war and came out with an 
economic handicap and the man who 
stayed at home and profited through 
wartime prosperity came not from the 
Legion or the veterans, but from the 
people, through their representatives 
in Congress. 


ARLY in 1920 fifty-six compensa- 
tion bills were in the House alone, 
and the Legion was called in by Con- 
gress to help out on the practical de- 
tails of reducing this mass to one bill. 
_In connection with this incident a 
little history is well worth recalling. 
he Legion at its First National Con- 
vention at Minneapolis in November, 
1919, by design declined to go on record 
as asking for an adjustment of com- 
pensation. The convention adopted a 
resolution which pointed out that 
‘whereas, the question of adjustment 
of compensation is now pending before 
the Congress . >. [while] it recognizes 
that our Government owes an obliga- 
tion to alF-service men and women to 
Telieve the financial disadvantages in- 





cidental to their military service . . 
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Compensation 


(Continued from page 12) 


it leaves with confidence to the Con- 
gress the discharge of this obligation.” 

January of 1920 came around and 
Congress was still struggling amid the 
welter of its fifty-six bills, but getting 
nowhere. It wanted more specific di- 
rection from the Legion, as the recog- 
nized veterans organization, concerning 
the needs and desires of ex-service men 
in the matter. Members of Congress 
importuned Franklin D’Olier, then Na- 
tional Commander, and Thomas W. 
Miller, then chairman of the National 
Legislative Committee of the Legion, 
for a definite expression. 

In response to these urgent . re- 
quests the National Executive Commit- 
tee was called together. It suggested 
$50 for each month of service as a satis- 
factory amount. A special committee 
headed by A. A. Sprague of Chicago 
came to Washington and after consul- 
tation with many members of Congress, 
and much study, it recommended legis- 
lation providing for four modes of pay- 
ment; namely, land settlement, farm 
and home aid, vocational training, and 
cash. The National Executive Commit- 
tee was reassembled to consider the 
work of the Sprague committee. James 
G. Scrugham, now governor of Nevada 
and a member of the present National 
Legislative Committee, presented the 
Sprague Committee report to the Na- 
tional Executive Committee, which in- 
dorsed it after close consideration. 

The suggestions then went to Con- 
gress and were written into the Ford- 
ney Bill, the four-fold measure which 
is the lineal antecedent of the bill before 
Congress today. During this bill’s 
journey through the House in the 
spring of 1920 a fifth option, the ad- 
justed service certificate or life-insur- 
ance feature, was added in much the 
—e form as it is found in the present 

ill. 

Last year the land settlement feature 
was dropped because the right sort of 
lands in the right places are not avail- 
able. In an effort further to strengthen 
the economic value of the bill cash pay- 
ments were restricted to those who 
would have $50 or less coming to them. 
That, in brief, is the history of the 
evolution of the measure the Legion is 
supporting today. 

hen Congress convened a fortnight 
ago the first question put to the Legion 


by the friends of compensation on the | 


Hill was, what form shall the bill take? 
Commander Quinn, with Chairman 


Aaron Sapiro and his National Legis- | 
lative Committee, was in town and) gity occu 
They suggested the identical | 
bill that President Harding vetoed last | 


ready. 


year. It has stood the test. The House 
has passed it three times, once over the 
President’s veto. 
Committee has approved it twice and 
the Senate has passed it once. 
the people, the Congress and the veter- 
ans. It provides for the payment of 


an admitted and promised debt in a! 


manner which would benefit not only 
each individual veteran but the coun- 
try as a whole. 


Congress. 

The provisions of the bill are given 
in more detail on another page. If the 
veteran, by reason of his term of ser- 
vice, has $50 or less comiag, he must 
take it in cash. If he has more than 
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$100 a Week 


“Wouldn’t you like to 
earn that much, too?” 


“I know you would, Bob—think what 
it would mean to us! It worries me to 
see you wasting the best years of your 
life when you could make them count for 
so much. 


“Can't you see it, Bob? Don’t you see 
that the reason men get ahead is because 
they train themselves to do some one 
thing just a little better than others? 


“If the International Correspondence 
Schools can raise the salaries of other 
men, they can raise yours. If they can 
help other men to win advancement and 
more money, they can help you, too. I 
am sure of it. 


“Don’t let another year slip by and 
leave you right where you are to-day. 
Let’s at least find out how the I. C. S. can 
help you. Let’s mark and mail this 
coupon right now!” 


——_——_—— oo oa a oe oo oe —_———_—_—-— 
| {NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Bo 


x 7062-H, Scranton, Penna. 


cost or obligation on my . Please tell me 


ithout part 
oar I can qualify for the on or in the subject befere 
which : 


I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
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Accounting 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
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This is what Com-| 
mander Quinn and the National Legis- | 
lative Committee told the members of 














AGENTS £22: 


CABLE GRIP rover "ina Sater = 





a Daily. Sells to every home. Opens 
\ SILY any size bottle or jar ; seals fruit jars 
perfectly, saving contents. Buy direct fro 
manufacturers. Sample 25c. SEND $2 FO 
SAMPLE DOZEN. 

BOYLE LOCK CO. 
. 286 Walker St. Detroit, Mich, 
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world beater. One man sold 120 in 10 1-2 hours. 
Also made 21 sales in 21 calls. Make $10 to 
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The Song Hit | 


of the Season « 


Is Your Post Singing 


We've Got Those 


“LAZY LEGION 
MEMBERSHIP 
BLUES”? 


CHORUS 


There ain't no use of trying, 
Might as well quit crying, 
WE'VE GOT THOSE LAZY LEGION 
MEMBERSHIP BLUES! 
For anyone with reason, 
Can see this ain’t no season, 
To hustle after members and their dues. 
In the clubhouse, warm and cozy, 
All the world seems kind and rosy, 
We're more comfortable in slippers than 
in shoes, 
Although we're very able 
On bowling alley and pool table. 
WE’VE GOT THOSE LAZY LEGION 
MEMBERSHIP BLUES! 


A SAD SONG 


Is your Post singing this sad swan song? 
Are your members dodging the member- 
ship job? Is each man waiting for the 
other fellow to get out and start something? 
Singing the ‘“‘blues’’ never got anybody 
anywhere and the same goes for your Post. 


Change the Tune 


Drive away those lazy Legion member- 
ship blues and get started in unison and 
harmony on areal Battle Hymn. Let your 
New Year’s resolution be “ANYTIME IS 
A GOOD TIME TO GO AFTER NEW 
MEMBERS AND NOW IS THE RIGHT 
TIME!” 


Let the Weekly Help 


As the famous GOLD DUST TWINS 
are noted for elways being willing to do 
the housework so is The AMERICAN LEGION 
Weekly willing and ready at all times to 
help you do your membership work. 

Open your membership campaign with 
a “Weekly” Barrage. Send every service 
man whom you are trying to get into your 
Post a copy of the Weekly each week for at 
least a month. Give him a chance to find 
out what a fine outfit this is to be a member 
of. The Weekly will tell him. Start now 
and educate the service men in your com- 
munity to know the true facts about The 
American Legion. It will be easier after 
that for your membership workers to “‘sign 
"em up.” Copies will cost your Post only three 
cents a piece. Use the coupon below to order. 


------Cut ’Er Here, Comrade—----- 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
327 West 43rd Street, New York City. 
Dear Comrades: 

Please ship (posteae prepaid) .... copies of 
The American Legion Weekly every week from 
now on and (unless otherwise stated) until 
further notice. We understand that you will 
bill us for same at only 3 cents a copy monthly 
in advance. We will use these copies in, our 
membership work and to help educate the non- 
Legion servtce men and general public on the 
true facts about The American Legion. 

Please ship copies and mail bill to 
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$50 coming to him he must accept it as 
a contribution to a home, the purchase 
of a farm or the improvement of a 
farm, for vocational education or as a 
life insurance policy. There are no 
sounder investments than these. Talk 
about. this money being “wasted” or put 
to any uneconomic uses whatsoever is 
idle talk. “All I ask of any fair- 
minded person,” said National Com- 
mander Quinn, “is that he read the 
provisions of this bill.” 

So much for the bill that is before 
Congress. It was introduced in the 
Senate on the 10th by Senator Curtis 
of Kansas, a member of the Finance 
Committee and vice-chairman of the 
Republican caucus. 

In times past the House has always 
acted first on this legislation. But this 
time the House is going to be tied up 
with tax reduction legislation, and the 


“You’re Not in the Pulpit Now” 


(Continued from page 14) 


today? Are there twenty or so?” 
Twenty men dashed forward as one 
man, forgetting the Christian principle 
of preferring one another. 

“Fine,” said the looey with a sardonic 
grin, “I just wanted to know how many 
didn’t want to ride. Take the first 
twenty horses.” 

Day in and day out the instruction 
continued with the ministers enduring 
like good soldiers. But pride goeth be- 
fore a fall, as the good book declares. 
The instructor had taken great delight 
in displaying his horsemanship to the 
admiring novices, making his steed 
buck, kick, stand on his haunches. One 
day he goaded the fiery animal too far. 
With a quick and sudden rear he threw 
his rider to the ground and galloped 
from the field. The lieutenant had 
landed on his right shoulder, and a 
broken collar bone was the result. 

In hospital the ex-top nursed his 
collar bone and his wrath at same time. 

“I was a blank fool to get gay with 
that horse,” he muttered. “I'll bet 


'those ministers are having all kinds of 


fun about it.” 

“Is Lieutenant Brody in this ward?” 
asked a voice in the distance. Then 
tramp, tramp, down the long ward came 
some twenty chaplains. “Damn ’em,” 
growled the fallen horseman, “they’ve 
come to kid me.” On they came, each 
man carrying a bundle, while two in 
front carried large bouquets of flowers. 

“They think I’m dead,” muttered the 
patient. 





Senate is expected to act first on the 
bill—and to pass it. Then the House 
will pass a bill embodying the same 
provisions. Then there will be what is 
called a joint conference on the two 
bills. Three members of the Senate 
Finance Committee will get together 
with three members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and iron out any 
little discrepancies that may exist be. 
tween the two bills. The identical 
measures then go back respectively to 
the House and Senate and are repassed 
as a mere matter of form. Then they 
go to the President as one bill. This is 
a branch of the subject I have already 
covered in forecast as thoroughly as 
may be done with safety at this early 
date. 

The President probably will get the 
bill by about March Ist. 

M. J. 


“How are you, Lieutenant? Get well 
quick and give it to the next bunch as 
stiff as you did us. We’re through to 
morrow.” 

The chaplains laughed and talked, 
opened their bundles and put the things 
on the table. There were cigarettes, 
cigars, chocolates, magazines and books, 
The smiling nurse arranged the flowers 
as only women can. Then they were 
gone with hearty handshakes and good 
lucks. 

The top kick lay rigid for several 
minutes. “Damn,” was all he said 
He looked at the flowers and the table 
covered with things for him. He felt 
funny inside. In all his life no one 
had ever given him anything. He had 
never known his parents, and as a state 
boy had been put out to work. Life 
had been one stiff fight for him. He 
stretched out his hand to the table and 
touched a little Bible. He picked it 
up as carefully as one handles‘a costly 
and delicate jewel. He opened the little 
book at random, and his eyes fell upon 
these words: 

“Therefore, if thine enemy hunger 
feed him, if he thirst give him drink, 
for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head.” 

“That’s a damn queer way to deal 
with an enemy,” he mused. “I don't 
see any coals of fire but those ministers 
have heaped pretty nearly everything 
else on me. 

“Good scouts,” he announced to the 
whole ward. “Damn good scouts.” 








apolis, Ind. 


but it will publish the best ones. 


accomplishments everywhere. 





Your Post and Christmas 


HAT did your post do to make a happy Christmas for your community, 
for the men in hospitals and for its own members? 

Did you have an out of the ordinary celebration? 
mas activities of a new kind or exceptional from any viewpoint? 
say yes to these two questions, let the rest of the Legion in on the story. 
Send a statement on what you did, with photographs, if you have them, to 
the National Headquarters Bureau, The American Legion Weekly, Indian- 


Perhaps your magazine won't have space for all the photographs sent in, 
Some of the others may be distributed 
through The American Legion News Service. 
permanent files at National Headquarters which hold the records of post 


Were your Christ- 
If you can 


All will be valuable in the 
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BRINGS ‘YOU GENWINE 
PEWRITER 


A . J DAYS FREE TRIAL. Try it, test it yourself, then 
lecide. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. So small you will not % 


notice them. 


° el, per: 
that will give you years of service. 
7 fe BOOK OF FACTS. Write to- 
day, inside story about typewriter 
business, typewriter rebuildiag, how 
we doit,our wonderful offer. Act now. 


SHIPMAN WARD MFG. CO. 
an, 2519 Shipman Bidg. 
Aves. 
CHICAGO, iL. 








EARN MONEY. 


AT HOME 


you can makea substantial amount weekly 
in your spare time writing show cards. No 


canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you byour 
new simple Directograph System, supply you 
with work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 


WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 


$1,250,000.00 


Authorized Capital 
Toronto, Can. 








who derive larg- 


180 Colborne Building, 
est profits know 
and heed certain 


INVENTORS 2323 


facts before applying for Patents. Our book Patent-Sense 
ives those tents: free. Write Lacey & Lacey, 643aF 
St., Washington, D.C. ESTABLISHED i869. 








Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 
factory to wearer. Nationally advertised. 
Easy tosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex- 
ceptional values. No experience or 
capital required. Large steady income 
assured. Entirely Dee eer: 
RITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
MADISON SHIRT CO., 603 B'way, N.Y. City 


















DOG 


Book F REE, 


82 page book—how tokeep your 

dog well — how to care for him 

~when oo Result, of 85 vauw } 
it! 

Sie Fibe Waecumn Som tert 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
129 West 24th St. lew York 
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| “When I Fought 
in the War---” 


LL of us who were in the Service 
A have souvenirs of the “guerre.” 
We look at them time and again 
as we grow older. 
| But how many of us are keeping an #f 
accurate history of our Legion, such 
as the copies of The AMERICAN 
} LEGION Weekly provide? Think 
how interesting they will be 50 years 
| 











hence. For the days to come, every 
Post at least, should keep one copy 
of every issue 

This is easily done in our special 
1 binder. The binder bears embossed 
in gold, ‘The AMERICAN LEGION 
Weekly. 

Keep your thoughts on the years 
ahead and begin now. 


Full Book Cloth (red) $1.25 postpaid 
Fabrikoid Covered (black) $1.50 postpaid 








The AMERICAN LEGION Weekly 
New York City 


627 West 43d St., 








est in the United States. Its enroil- 
ment at last reports was 802. 


HENRY S. BALDWIN OF SWAMPSCOTT, 
MASS., a veteran of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. For giving to Leon E. Abbot 
Post $300, his entire year’s salary as 
chairman of the board of selectmen, for 
the post’s building fund. 


| POLICE AND FIREMEN’s BAND OF IN- 
| braNAPOLIS, IND. For leading the 
| parade which marked the arrival of the 
Legion’s National Commander, John R. 
Quinn, at the Legion’s National Head- 
quarters. 

WIcHITA (KAN.) Post. For collect- 
ing $690 to enable Wichita Post of the 
G. A. R. to send its fife and drum corps 
to the G. A. R.’s national encampment 
at Milwaukee, Wis, 


CARNATION MILK Propucts Com- 
PANY. For donating to Waverly 
(Minn.) Post a bull calf which the post 
sold at auction at a county fair, thereby 
adding $400 to the post treasury. 


WALDRON (ARK.) Post. In a town 
lof 907, this post obtained a membership 
of 315, a percentage record for the 
| whole country. 

SHEEHAN Post, GREELEY, IA. For 
turning out in a body to husk the corn 
lof Gilbert Hanson, a buddy who was 
crippled in an accident. 


MME. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. 
Recognized as the leading singer of 
America, she recently cancelled a num- 
ber of engagements and traveled from 
California to Lynn, Mass., to appear at 
a concert given by Lynn Post of the 
Legion, the entire proceeds of the con- 
cert going into the post’s building 
fund, Mme. Schumann-Heink paying 
all her own expenses and making other 
personal sacrifices. This action follows 
a number of other concerts which Mme. 
Schumann-Heink has given for Legion 
posts. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 








WILL Rocers, nationally famed hu- 
morist. For sending $100 to the club- 
house fund of McKinney-Montgomery 
Post in Claremont, Okla., his home 
town. 


VoITURE 460, La Société des 40 
Hommes et 8 Chevaux, Hamilton, Mo. 
For getting each one of its members 
to bring in five renewals to Hamilton 
lost of the Legion. 





Bric. GEN. DAviIp 
C. SHANKS, of Fort 
MACPHERSON, Ga., 
Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Fourth 
Army Corps Area, 
For securing sev- 
enty-four new 
members of the Le- 
= — gion in a campaign 

©vsrerwoom conducted by At- 

lanta posts and 

winning incidentally a silver loving cup 

which had been offered to the Legion- 
naire getting the most new members. 


Post E1cHt, Los ANGELES, CAL. For 
first aid to a disabled veteran of the 
city. He had started building a home 
when sickness and resulting lack of 
funds overtook him. The post mem- 
bers, including carpenters, plumbers, 
electricians and some prominent Le- 
gionnaire lawyers, bankers and busi- 
ness men took a Sunday off and went 
out and finished the home. Women 
members of the post furnished lunch 
at noon. 

St. ANTHONY Park Post, St. Paut, 
MINN. To further Boy Scout work in 
its district, the post has contributed 
funds with which to send the six 
highest-ranking scouts to a lake camp 
during the summer. 

HUTCHINSON (MINN.) Post. For 
presenting a radio receiving set to its 
local school. Members raised the nec- 
essary money by selling subscriptions 
to a daily newspaper. 
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NHE British War Office announces that three 
sritish officers and 343 men were officially exe- 


euted by firing squads during the World War 
for dereliction of duty. Of these, forty men 
had been reprieved after a first offense and 


were shot after offending a second time. One 
man was sentenced to death for desertion three 








times, ihe sentence being carried out after his 
third offense. The total number of death sen- 
tences passed was 3,080. Desertion was the 


principal cause for execution, but 18 men were 
shot for cowardice, three for mutiny and two 
for sleeping on duty. 


The scout cruiser Marblehead, launched re- 
cently at Philadelphia, is 555 feet long and 55 
feet wide and is modeled like a United States 
destroyer except that it is seven times as large 
as the biggest destroyer afloat. It makes 35 
knots an hour, as fast as a destroyer’s speed. It 
will carry and launch airplanes. 

Bellah, World War 


J. Warner 23-year-old 


| veteran, has won the Alfred A. Knopf prize at 


with a book he wrote in 
nineteen hours. It is called “A Sketch Book 
of a Cadet from Gascony.”’ Mr. Bellah was re- 
jected because of his youth when he tried to 
enlist in the Marine Corps, but succeeded in 
getting overseas with the Motor Transport Corps 
and later entered the Air Service. 


Columbia University 


A New York gang leader, alleged murderer 
of a dozen men, arrested nineteen times in the 
last thirteen years, Bill Lovett, recently was 
slain in his sleep at a waterfront club in Brook- 
lyn, but two white marks were on his otherwise 
black record. He had been good to his wife 
and mother and had won the D. S. C. for ex- 
ceptional bravery in the A. E. F. 


Veterans of the 306th Infantry recently dedi- 
cated at Rochester, N. Y., a memorial bronze 


> \) 
\ 


) 
+4 


tablet in honor of David Hochstein, who was 
killed in the Argonne a few weeks after being 
commissioned a second lieutenant. Hochstein 


died at the age of twenty-six. In the opinion of 
Walter Damrosch he was America's best violinist. 


Five hundred Bibles have been presented to 
the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, and instruction in the Bible will be a 
regular course for the cadets. 


Brigadier General Smedley D. Butler, offered 
an executive position with a group of automo 
bile manufacturers, recently announced that he 
would remain with the Marine Corps. He holds 
two Congressional Medals of Honor and com 
mands the Marine base at Quantico, Va. 


The school children of France will answer 
to the roll-call “dead for their country” as 8 
part of Armistice Day ceremonies hereafter. In 
each community the names of the war dead will 
be read in the schools. Each child will answer 
the roll call for his dead relatives. 


William Elwell Onions, disabled while serving 
overseas with the 329th Infantry and now 8 
Federal trainee at the University of California, 
won first prize in a scenario competition in 
which 10,000 manuscripts were submitted by 
students in 250 universities. 


M. Bowrgade, French airman who shot down 
28 enemy planes in the war and received a large 
number of decorations from his country, has 
been discovered in New Guinea serving as & 
missionary. 


French ordnance experts are said to have 
perfected a monster gun which has a range of 
sixty miles and throws a projectile weighing hi 
a ton. The gun was built in 1918 and exveri- 
‘ments have been conducted since that year. 
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Buddy grips his heels, clenches his bun crunchers, clicks his 
eyebrows and calls his iron nerve to attention. 

For Buddy approaches another Zero Hour. What, 
Yes, the grim and zerious hour of 12.01 a.m. Jan. 1, 1924. 

Before him lies No Man's Subdivision. "Tis a long, long stretch 
of twelve months, fifty-two weeks and as many issues of the 
Weekly. In this time Buddy must recapture Membership Re- 
newal Hill, invest New Membership Mountain, surround Fort 
Subscription, reduce Apathy Rampart, raise the siege of Coupon 
Salient and plant his banner and battle-bruised bunions upon the 
final objective —Advertising Achievement! 

Buddy is a printers’ ink Sergt. York. He’s a one-man shock 
battalion; also an accomplished soloist on the 75's, 155’s and 
Big Berthas of advertising solicitation. 

But our brave stave Trojan can’t fight without munitions. 

No more than could those front line doughboys who used to 
sing about a mother whose son was in the S.0.S. —and then wonder 
what was delaying the detail from the ammunition dump. 

Buddy's munitions no longer consist of .30 bullets and Mr. Mills’ 
stem-winding cocoanuts. Today his high-powered missiles of 


another? 


What Will the New Year Bring to 
Buddy and the Weekly? 











victory consist of American Legion paid-up memberships —we 
repeat the command of execution, MEMBERSHIPS! 

These are the main munitions and coop-rations which all good 
Legionnaires can and should supply Buddy. 

Remember, Buddy backers, we must renew all our memberships 
for 1924 and show an increase in the national enrollment in order 
that the Weekly can show increased circulation to its advertising 
prospects. Increased circulation, plus the necessary help of the 
Couponeers, means a larger advertising revenue. 

What will the New Year bring to Buddy? 

That is what he wonders as he awaits the hour of Zeal. 

Will 1924 bring him that larger-sized Weekly of 48 pages, with 
a fine, calender-paper cover, that long anticipated improvement 
which would cost about $250,000 more than the present magazine? 

Well, it all depends. Bear in mind, couponeers and cooperators, 
paid-up memberships in the Legion regulate the Weekly's coop- 
rate of progress. 

Buddy says: 

“Comrades, front and center with memberships, advertising-hel 
letters and coupons. Then watch me meet those advertisers wit 
a sign-on-this-line-of-the-contract gleam in my eye. 


“But first, I need those cooperating munitions. 
Swamp me, fellows, swamp me!” 


Here I am. 








OUR DIRECTORY 


These Advertisers support us—Let's reciprocate. And tell 
80 by saying, when you write—"I saw your ad in 


value of our 


MUTOS & ooo ACCESSORIES 





“BE IT RESOLVED, that with a firm belief tn the 
magazine— THE 
WEEKLY—as a4 national advertising medium; 
realization that due to limited subscription price and 
constantly tucreasing cost of production, the tmprove- 
ments which we destre to see in tt wili only be made 
possthle through tncreased advertising revenue—and 
that increased advertising revenue depends primarily 
upon our support of advertisers in the WEEKLY—1twe 


of ADVERTISERS 


our AMERICAN LEGION WEBKLY.” Ortellthesame thing to 
the salesman or dealer from whom you buy their products. 


LEGION 
with the 


AMERICAN 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
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WARMTH - WEAR - GOOD LOOKS 
those are your overcoat requirements 


Good, all-wool fabrics will take care of the first: 


our name in the coat is a sure sign of the other two 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 











